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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


In that stormy period of human history, 
when ancient civilization was overthrown, 
and the germs of a larger and a healthier or- 
ganization of society were struggling into 
life—when the Germanic conquerors of the 
Roman Empire in the West were required 
to put forth every exertion to repel the inva- 
ders of the Saracens, and the aggressions of 
Eastern hordes ruder and more barbarous 
than themselves, there was neither place nor 
leisure for study and literature amid the din 
of arms and the uncertainties of perpetual 
warfare. Learning was thus driven from the 
Court and from Society; it was compelled 
to retire from the walks of practical life and 
the association with active men; and to seek 
shelter and seclusion in the shades of the 
cloister. That it lost its native hue and its 
healthy character by this separation from the 
light, and warmth, and invigorating airs of 
earnest and daily life might be easily enough 
conjectured, even if the monuments survi- 
ving from those times did not exhibit to us 
the sickly colors and feeble growth, which 
tell of the unfavorable influences under 
which they had been developed. Still learn- 
ing, or the semblance of learning, remained, 
notwithstanding every thing was in confu- 
sion around it. The arts of life decayed and 
society crumbled into ruins, while every at- 
tempt at re-construction appeared to be de- 
feated and overthrown almost as soon as 
made ; and the general aspect of European 
States resembled for many ages those shift- 
ing sands of the African deserts, which are 
the sport of every wind, and which are drift- 
ed into new and fantastic shapes, unstable 
and treacherous, by each successive blast of 
the constantly recurring tempests. In the 
midst of this universal dissolution, literature 
still survived with a feeble but indestructible 
existence, clinging with wonderful tenacity 
to whatever would afford it nutriment and 
support, like those unsavory grapes and un- 
regarded plants which hang on the rocks or 
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fasten on the sands, and still live on, beaten 
by the surges or shaken by the winds, but 
finding aliment when all their kindred would 
meet only with certain destruction. But, in 
the same way that large districts have been 
reclaimed from utter barrenness by the con- 
tinued cultivation of such apparently useless 
weeds as the sea-carex, the sand plantain, 
the genista scoparia, and the sea-pine, so the 
puny and contemned literature and instruc- 
tion of the close of the first Christian mil- 
lennium, prolonged through many genera- 
tions, redeemed the intellect of Europe from 
sterility, and prepared from the waste the 
soil on which the Medieval Universities 
arose, and from which our modern intelli- 
gence has sprung. 

The institutions of learning founded by 
the zeal of the later Roman Emperors, and 
encouraged by the people among whom they 
were established, never probably disappeared 
entirely. Some remnants were left in the 
more favored localities to perpetuate the 
memory of a better state of things, and to 
cherish the hope of future improvement. 
At the close of the Fourth Century every 
town of any note is supposed to have had its 
own Academy, of greater or less celebrity.” 
There is no reason to suppose that all of these 
vanished utterly, though the decline of wealth 
and of industry must have crippled the re- 
sources of all, and impaired both their im- 
portance and use. Fauriel, who is a most 
competent authority in these matters, states 
that the Schools of Narbonne, Toulouse, 
Arles, Vienne, and Lyons continued to sub- 
sist under the Visigothic domination. Those 
of Lyons, Vienne, and Clermont were still 
surviving when Gregory of Tours composed 
his history. It was only in the Eighth Cen- 
tury, during the ascendancy of the Maires 
du Palais, and the degradation of the Rois 
Fainéants, who closed the Merovingian dy- 
nasty,—and during the menace of Saracen 


dominion, that the Schools and Literature of 


* Fauriel. Hist. De la Poésie Provengale. chap. vy. vol. 
i, p. 118. 
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the Romans seemed to be expiring in France 
under the double oppression of internal di-- 
tractions and foreign invasion. But tie Sa- 
racens were checked and driven beck by 
Charles Martel and the waning civiiization 
was revived by Charlemagnein this very crisis, 
and the first foundation of our modern Uni- 
versities was laid, in general estimation, by 
the establishment of Charlemagne’s Palatine 
School, and the instructions of Alaim. The 
links which connect the public education of 
the Roman Empire with that of modern Eu- 
ropean kingdoms may be obscure, but with 
patience. they may be detected ; and there is 
scarcely any break in the chain, though it 
becomes exceedingly attenuated at times. 
The condition, intelligence and culture of 
the Middle Ages have been grievously un- 
derrated by most of the moderns; and the 
effects of the settlement of the Germanic 
tribes in the Roman provinces have been tuo 
often entirely misunderstood. It was not by 
the barbarian conquests that the Roman civ- 
ilization was extinguished, but by long pre- 
vious exhaustion, by the continual warfare 
incident to a period of universal commotion, 
by the impoverishment and decay of indus- 
try consequent upon the prevalence of an 
armed resistance against external violence, 
and by the changes and uncertainties atten- 
dant upon a complete, but gradual alteration 
of the social organization. The Teutonic 
princes conquered the lands of the Romans, 
but anxiously sought to be vanquished by 
their institutions. It was the slow and nat- 
ural action of time which obliterated the 
Roman civilization, not the barbarians. They 
had neither the design nor the desire to des- 
troy any thing which Rome had created. 
The very opposite was their aim, and is con- 
stantly and prominently alleged by the Os- 
trogothic king, Theodoric, through the letters 
of his Secretary, Cassiodorus. They sought 
to plant themselves on the imperial throne 
of the Romans, or to carve out a kingdom 
for themselves, but they wished to rule as 
Rome had done, so far as their ability and 
knowledge would permit. They employed 
the same means, ig og game forms, 
copied the same ceren in great mea- 


sure, appointed the same Officers, favoured 


the same practices and encouraged the same 
institutions. 


They planted their Teuton fol- 
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lowers on a part of the almost depopulated 
aid desert lands of the Romans, but they 
left to the latter their religion, their culture, 
their language, their laws, their municipal 
sovernment, their amusements, their institu- 
tions, their arts and their familiar usages of all 
kinds.* They did more—they adopted them 
themselves, they prided themselves on their 
successful appropriation of them, and they 
set the fashion at their courts of imitating 
them. Theodoric, the second Visigothic 
king of that name, joined to the virtues of a 
warrior the manners, the polish, and the ed- 
ucation of a Roman; and took pleasure in 
reading the Epic of Virgil and the Lyrics of 
Chilpeni II., king of the Franks, 
wrote Latin hymns, and considered his learn- 
ing, his literature, and his poetry as his most 
eminent distinction. He revived the games 
of the Roman Circus, and built or repaired 
the amphitheatres at Soissons and Paris for 
their exhibition. There is no greater mis- 
take, though it is one of very common oc- 
currence, than to suppose that the establish- 
ment of the barbarian hordes in Europe, and 
the rise of new kingdoms on the wreck of 
the Roman Empire, produced a sudden break 
or interruption in the development of human 
history, or was intentionally or consciously 
the cause of the decline of learning and ed- 
ucation. Occasional expressions reported by 
contemporary authors may be found to pre- 
sent an apparent justification of this opin- 
ion, but the whole tenor of historical testi- 
mony is adverse to it; and its reception ren- 
ders the whole course of Medieval develop- 
ment an anomaly, and the origin of our mod- 
ern civilization inexplicable, except by vio- 
lent or untenable hypotheses. 

But, though there are strong grounds for 
believing that some vestiges of the great Ro- 
man Academies were perpetuated through- 
out the long night which intervened between 
the Sixth and Tenth centuries, it was not 
principally by any such frail assistance that 
learning was preserved as a sacred deposit 
to be restored to later and more fortunate 
ages. It was chiefly by the patient and un- 
interrupted, if often narrow and unenlight- 
ened studies of the monks, that the relics of 
anci.nt genius were perpetuated, and it was 
by the ‘ching in the monasteries and in 





* Faun iel. « hap. v. p. 117. 
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the cathedral, or other ecclesiastical schools, 
that the task of education was prosecuted 
with unwavering assiduity, if with trifling 
success. Hence, it was from this retirement 
that the scholars, philosophers, and teachers, 
who revived the almost forgotten glory of 
the schools, were brought by Caarlemagne, 
or by the growing appetite in later centuvies 
for Academical instruction. The »amey of 
Sidonius Apolinaris, Venantius Fortunatus, 
Avitus, Bede, Alcuin, Rabanus Maurus, Sco- 
tus Erigena, Gerbert, and St. Anselm, and 
the useful but obscure labors of the Benedic- 
tine Monks, carry us over the vast chasm of 
time which intervened between the composi- 
tion of the Trivium and Quadrivium by Cas- 
siodorus for his monastery at Squillace, and 
the appearance of Helard before his crowded 
auditors in the Schools of Paris. 

The mention of Gerbert, who was scarcely 
equally celebrated under the name of Pope 
Sylvester II. reminds us that other influen- 
ces than those of Roman or ecclesiastical 
derivation were operative in the establish- 
ment of the Medieval Universities. Ger- 
bert was born at Aurillac, in Auvergne, and 
studied first in the monastery of St. Gerand, 
and afterwards in the South of France. The 
opinion that he had completed his education 
among the Arabs in Spain, which was enter- 
tained by Trithemius and Brucker and Tied- 
emaun, has been impugned by the authors 
of the Literary History of France, but he 
possessed acquirements which were supposed 
to be attainable only in the Saraceino Colle- 
ges, which then had been long flourishing 
and celebrated. He certainly was largely 
indebted to the science of the Arabs. In 
the School of Rheims he lectured on the 
Predicaments of Porphyry, and the logical 
treatises of Aristotle ; and in Rhetoric, em- 
ployed as his text-books Virgil, Statius, Te- 
rence, Juvenal, Persius, and Horace.* The 
existence of a School, where such branches 
of learning were taught, disproves the hy- 
pothesis that education was neglected entirely 
even in the Tenth Century—which has been 
represented by Robertson and regarded by 
others as the darkest period of the Middle 
Ages. But, whether Gerbert owed his accom- 
plishments to a course of study at the Arab 


* Caraman Hist. des Révolutions de Ja Philosophie en 
France. vol. i. p. 305—316. 
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Colleges of Cordova or Seville, or received 
them through Saracenic influences indirectly 
in the semi-Arabic provinces of Southern 
France, the existence and example of the 
great institutions of learning among the 
Spanish Arabians were highly instrumental 
in effecting the revival of education in the 
Christian kingdoms of the West. There 
were seventeen distinguished Colleges and 
Academies which flourished under the Arab 
dominion of Spain, shedding glory on their 
Empire, and diffusing the light of intelli- 
gence far beyond the limits of its rule. 
Among these the University of Cordova was 
the most illustrious. It traced its origin to 
the time of the Romans, though it derived 
from the Arabs a greater brilliancy than ap- 
pertained to the City, in which it was raised, 
as the birth-place of the two Senecas and of 
Lucan. Hakem either revived the ancient 
Academy, or founded a new College in its 
stead, establishing at the same time a. royal 
library of 400,000 volumes, in which he had 
inscribed the genealogies, births and deaths, 
of the separate authors, with his own hand. 

In these Colleges, which were sometimes 
connected with the Mosques, sometimes in- 
dependent institutions, was taught all the 
learning of the times. Many of them con- 
tained thirty apartments, each adapted for 
the reception of four or five students. These 
resident scholars must have constituted, 
however, but a small portion of the regular 
pupils, and were probably designed to ac- 
commodate only those who, in consequence 
of their poverty or their proficiency, were 
favoured with Collegiate assistance during 
their course. In the great College founded 
at Bagdad by the Caliph Mostanser, and 
called by his own name, ample revenues 
were accorded for its support; and besides 
the monthly salary and maintenance granted 
to the professors from the Royal Exchequer, 
every student had a daily and liberal allow- 
ance of provisions of all sorts, apartments 
were provided for his use, baths for his health, 
his cleanliness, or his enjoyment, and a phy- 
sician was employed at the Caliph’s expense 
to attend him in sickness. Whether Bag- 
dad imitated Cordova, or Cordova folluwed 
the example of Bagdad, we may readily 





adopt the belief that the Arab Colleges of the 
| East and West were arranged under a simi- 
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lar organization, and possessed similar char- 
acteristics.* 

The Madras, as the higher Colleges in 
Spain were termed, were placed under the 
direction of a rector chosen from the most 
distinguished men of learning, and often 
without regard to the character of his reli- 
gious opinions. The same liberality has 
been displayed in the Catholic Universities 
of Italy and Louvain, but it has rarely been 
exhibited elsewhere, or under other religious 
auspices.t Examinations took place to test 
the proficiency of the students—public dis- 
putations were a part of the regular exerci- 
ses—and certificates or diplomas were grant- 
ed as the rewards of diligence and success- 
fullearning. Ample opportunities were thus 
afforded for education ; as there were schools 
of a lower grade, corresponding to our Sun- 
day Schools, attached to all the Mosques, in 
which reading, writing and the Koran were 
taught to the children of the poorer classes. 
Moreover, in Andalusia alone, there were 
seventy libraries open for the instruction of 
the public, nor need we suppose that these 
were scantily furnished with books, when 
we think of the magnificence and liberality 
of the Ommyade Caliphs in Spain, and re- 
member that a private doctor refused the in- 
vitation to the Court extended to him by the 
Sultan of Bukhara because the transporta- 
tion of his books would have required the 
services of four hundred camels.} 

In the constitution of the Saracenic Col- 
leges we discover many of the peculiarities 
of the Universities which were afterwards 
established in the Christian States of Eu- 
rope, and there is little reason to doubt that 
the example of the Andalusian Caliphate, 
which had so strongly impressed both the 
mind and the language of the adjoining com- 
munities, had been regarded with admiring 
envy and a disposition to imitate it by Char- 
lemagne and his people, and the succeeding 
generations in France and the rest of Eu- 
rope.§ | 

* Gibbon mentions the expenditure of 200,000 pieces 
of gold on the foundation of a College at Bagdad, states 
its endowment at 15,000 dinars annually, and with some 
doubt numbers its disciples at 6,000. 

t Sir Wm. Hamilton. Discussions. 

¢ Gibbon. Hist. Decl. and Fall. Rom. Emp. ch. hi. 

§ We own our obligations for much of the above infor- 


mation relative to the Arab Colleges in Sjain, to Crich- 
ton’s History of Arabia. 





The learning of the Spanish Arabs and 
their learned institutions were neither nov- 
elties nor local distinctions. In all the prov- 
inces under Saracenic rule, from the Oxus to 
the Tagus, from Samarcand and Bockhara to 
Seville and Cordova; in Tunis, in Egypt, in 
Syria, and in Persia; similar retreats had 
been erected for literature and science. But 
as these had been borrowed from the Ro- 
mans of the Eastern Empire, it is probable 
that the Colleges had been also derived from 
the same source. The philosophers, whom 
Justinian had driven by confiscation and per- 
secution beyond the Roman boundaries, had 
carried their learning into Persia, and estab- 
lished there the genius of an intellectual cul- 
ture which afterwards formed the education 
of the Orientals, frequently replenished as it 
was from the same fountains by future ca- 
lamities and the disasters at home. In Per- 
sia were written many of the most valuable 
Greek commentaries on the writings of Aris- 
totle, and the first indications of that specu- 
lation, wLich afterwards became so celebra- 
ted as the Scholastic Philosophy, were mani- 
fested under the patronage of the Persian 
monarchs. The conquests of the Mahome- 
tans afterwards extended their dominion over 
both Persia and the Eastern portion of the 
Roman Empire, gave them possession of the 
learning of the Greeks, and occasioned hab- 
its of continual intercourse and appreciation 
by which they are not slow to profit. There 
is little in the history of the Arabian intel- 
lect to produce the assurance of any origi- 
nality of mind among that people, but every 
thing tends to exhibit their remarkable apti- 
tude for mastering, appropriating, and devel- 
oping the ideas which they borrowed from 
races of more spontaneous or persevering 
conception. That the Saracens imitated the 
example of the Byzantine Empire in the 
Colleges and Academies which they founded 
or encouraged is the most reasonable suppo- 
sition that can be entertained, for, at no pe- 
riod, did they absolutely disappear beneath 
even the feeble sceptre of the Byzantine 
Emperors, though usually languishing and 
frequently reduced to the verge of destruc- 
tion. Yet, about the period when the pat- 
ronage of the House of Abbas was dissemi- 
nating learning through their dominions, and 
naturalizing it on the banks of the Tigris, 
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Leo the Armenian, Michael the Stutterer, 
and Theophilus were endeavoring to breathe 
new life into the Schools of the Romans. 
The Cesar Bardas, the uncle of the second 
monarch, devoted himself assiduously to this 
task, and sought by personal intervention to 
give success to his undertaking. He estab- 
lished distinct courses of lecture and study 
for all the various departments of literature, 
and stimulated both teachers and scholars by 
taking his seat with them on the benches of 
the School.* 

If our conjectures be correct, the Saracen 
Colleges in Spain, in giving an impulse and 
example to the education of the other king- 
doms of Europe, did but return with larger 
increase the obligations which they owed to 
the Romans in the East. Thus ancient Rome 
may be justly regarded, as the parent, by a 
triple line of descent, of the Mediceval in- 
stitutions of learning. Through the three 
different channels of municipal foundations, 
of monastic zeal, and of Saracenic culture, 
the influence of the ancient mistress of the 
world was transmitted, despite the storms of 
time and the feuds of nations, to the revi- 
ving civilization of Europe. Thus, the germ 
which had been nurtured by artificial culti- 
vation into transient vigour and brilliancy by 
the earnest endeavours of the Roman Em- 
perors, sprung forth again into a spontaneous 
bloom and more energetic life when the col- 
lisions of the Teutonic barbarians had in 
some measure passed away, and the prospect 
of comparative tranquility permitted the 
northern conquerors of the Roman domain 
to develope the elements of our modern poli- 
ty. In this, as in so many other instances, 
the Medieval institutions which merit our 
admiration were only the revival of Roman 
projects under more favorable auspices. The 
researches of science have taught us that 
seeds may lie dormant and unnoticed in the 
soil for long ages, but put forth a healthy 
growth, which appears to be the spontane- 
ous product of the earth, as soon as the pre- 
vious vegetation has been cleared away, and 
time, and change, and circumstance have 
brought them to the surface, and exposed 
thein to the vivifying action of the light and 


* Montreuil. Hist. du Droit Byzantin. vol i. p. 274. 
and the passages of the Byzantine historians cited by 
him. 


——=— 

heat of the sun, and of the rains and dews 
of heaven. So too in the course of human 
history, it frequently happens that social ar- 
rangements and political devices, which have 
lain for centuries buried and apparently ex- 
tinct, beneath the superincumbent mass of 
thick and tangled weeds which choked their 
germination, revive to a new and brighter 
life than they enjoyed before, as soon as the 
causes which prohibited their growth are re- 
moved. Thus, too, it often occurs that an 
institution, which is regarded as novel, and 
as the instinctive suggestion of the time 
which witnessed its permanent establish- 
ment, is due to the foresight of a far distant 
generation, and has sprung from roots pene- 
trating deeply into the dark soil of the past. 

In attributing so large a share, however, 
of influence to the Roman Empire in the 
origination of the Medieval Universities, we 
must not forget that the fundamental idea of 
the whole plan, as exemplified in the Muse- 
um of Alexandria, was unquestionably due 
to the sagacious and inventive mind of Aris- 
totle. Thus the wisdom of one great man is 
entitled to the larger portion of the gratitude 
which should be cordially paid by the many 
generations and the many countries which 
have already experienced or may hereafter 
experience the practical benefits of his origi- 
nal suggestion. And when the name of 
Aristotle is made the target of unmerited 
obloquy, it should be remembered by those 
who deride only because they do not know 
his philosophy, that, if he had even no other 
title to their homage and respect, yet, as the 
founder or projector of Collegiate education, 
he may claim at their hands a higher vene- 
ration than rightfully attaches to any other 
single individual in the long history of in- 
tellect. 

To return, however, from this digression. 
The imitation of Saracenic usages, and the 
emulation of Saracenic learning constituted 
potent agencies in stimulating education 
throughout the Christian nations of Europe, 
and in inducing the resuscitation of ancient 
Colleges, or more frequently the establish- 
ment of new ones. The first decided move- 
ment in this direction appears to have been 
made by Charlemagne, whose Palatine School, 
often regarded as a College or as an Univer- 
sity, is usually considered as the earliest 
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event in the history of Collegiate education. 
This institution dates from the earlier years 
of the Ninth Century, and, although it bore 
but a slight resemblance to its celebrated 
successor, the University of Paris, yet it was 
a deliberate effort on the part of Charle- 
mague to elevate and disseminate the learn- 
ing of that day, and constituted only one 
item in his laudable attempt for that purpose. 
From this source and from the enlightened 
patronage of the monarch, the University of 
Paris and the education of modern and me- 
dieval Europe are proved to trace their de- 
scent. Their roots, as we have already 
shown, extend much farther into the past, 
and even at the period of the supposed in- 
auguration of the Palatine School, other pub- 
lic schools in other parts of the vast domin- 
ions of Charlemagne had been revived or 
established by his instrumentality. Such 
was the case with the public school of Paris 
founded in 790, and with those of Pavia and 
Bologna founded in 804. 


It is impossible to discriminate accurately 
between the distinct functions subserved by 
the different schools simultaneously institu- 
ted or encouraged by Charlemagne. The 
smaller schools attached to the cathedrals 
and monasteries, had probably never disap- 
peared since their origination in the early 
centuries of the Christian Church. These 
have been represented by an industrious his- 
torian, the Duke de Caraman, as the un- 
questionable germs of the medieval Univer- 
sities; though it is erroneous to assign to 
any singular or exclusive influence the credit 
of their origin.* The larger schools Schole 
Majores, were opened in the chief cities of 
the Empire, were held in public edifices, and 
were designed for lay as well as clerical stu- 
dents, for the poor as well as the rich. To 
this class the Palatine School may be con- 
ceived to have in some sort belonged, for it 
appears scarcely necessary to estimate it as 
a Class by itself. It was not limited to the 
service of the imperial household, but ap- 
pears to have been accessible by all who 
sought its advantages. Its teachers and pro- 
fessors were supported by rich abbacies and 
ecclesiastical benefices, while houses and 


* Hist. des Révolutions de la Philosophie en France. 
vol. ii. p. 365. 





food were provided for the students.* These 
characteristics of a Collegiate foundation— 
the public remuneration of the teachers, the 
supply of lodgings, the maintenance of the 
poorer scholars, and the free admission of 
poor students,—which are thus exhibited in 
the early essays of public education in me- 
dieval Europe—which had prevailed in the 
great Roman Academies continued in force 
during the whole history of the medieval 
Universities, and it is only in modern times 
that they have been in any great degree 
abandoned. They have only been departed 
from since literature ceased to be a genuine 
republic, and learning came to be estimated 
as a mercantile commodity, the profits of 
which were to be appropriated as far as prac- 
ticable by the already favoured few. Yet, 
until the earlier principle is re-adopted in its 
full extent, and gratuitous instruction with 
adequate support afforded where it is needed, 
there can be no reasonable hope of seeing 
our modern Academies and Universities at- 
attain to the usefulness, the success, the bril- 
liancy, or the efficiency which belonged to 
their neglected predecessors. 

There is a touching earnestness in the 
hearty exhortation which Charlemagne ex- 
tends to all his subjects to profit by the op- 
portunities which his zeal for education had 
afforded them. He invites all by the exhi- 
bition and profession of his own example to 
enter on the study of the liberal arts.} 

About the same period, and in great mea- 
sure by the aid and encouragement of Char- 
lemagne and his successor, Louis the Pious, 
numerous Schools and Academies arose in 
France, Germany, and Italy. They were 
established at Fulda, Osnabrick, Tours, Tou- 
louse, Thionville, Worms, Ratisbon, Wurtz- 
burg, Mayence, Frankfort, and other places.} 
Thus were laid permanently the foundations 
of general Academical education in the cen- 
tral provinces of Europe, and, although the 


*Monachus Sangaliensis. apud Brucker. Hist. Crit. 
Phil. tom. iii. p. 586. 

t “Igitur, qui aure nobis est ut nostraram Ecclesia- 
rum ad meliora semper proficiai status, obliteratain pene 
majorum nostrorum desidia reparare vigilanti studio lit- 
terarum satagimus officiniam, ed ad pemoscenda artium 
liberalium studia nostro etiam inditamus exemplo.”—Du 
Boullay. Hist. Univ. Paris. tom. i: p. 96. apud Caraman. 
vol. i. p. 210. 

¢ Caramman. vol. i. p. 213-14. Saxii Onomasticon. ad 
ann. 802. 
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calamities and discussions of the Ninth, 
Tenth, and Eleventh centuries retarded the 
growth and development of the good seed 
that had been sown, the germs were never 
suffered again to die out entirely, but only 
awaited a more favorable season for their 
expansion. From the time of Charlemagne 
to our own, the history of Academical edu- 
cation presents an unbroken succession of 
great and usually flourishing institutions ; 
and it is not doing too much honor to the 
valuable services of Charlemagne, though it 
is obscuring the indications of history, to re- 
gard him as the founder of the University 
system of our modern civilization.* 

It is not to be supposed from this admis- 
sion that in either the Palatine School of 
Charlemagne, or the other schools*which 
flourished during his own and the subsequent 
reign, the ample corps of instructors and the 
vast organization, or even the ample endow- 
ments which appertained to later periods, 
were then to be found. The beginning was 
a small, and, in comparison with what it led 
to, a very humble one; but it was a begin- 
ning—a deliberate, earnest, enthusiastic in- 
ception of a grand enterprise, and was thus 
a splendid undertaking for the age in which 
it was produced. 

In the Palatine School all the liberal arts 
as then conceived were formally taught, 
to such extent and with such success as the 
limited learning of the day permitted. The 
Trivium and the Quadrivium constituted 


then as they had done before, the circle of 


scientific and philosophic study. It is only 
necessary to recur to the educational treati- 


ses of Cassiodorus, which had been after- 
wards abridged by the Venerable Bede, and 


transferred by his pupil Alcuin from the 
School of Yarrow to the School of Charle- 
magne, to comprehend how exceedingly mea- 
gre the treatment of the respective branches 
of learning must have been. 


human speculation ;—Grammar, Rhetoric, 


and Dialectics ; Music, Arithmetic, Geome- 
try, and Astronomy. These studies, though 
acquiring larger proportions with the lapse 
of time, long continued to constitute the Ac- 


ademical curriculum ; and the ancient usage 
perpetuates its reminiscences even to our 
*v. Gaillard. apud Caraman. vol. i. p. 210. 


time in the familiar degrees of Bachelor and 

master of Arts. For the Arts alluded to are 

noth'ng more than the old and almost forgot- 

ten constituents of the Trivium and Quadri- 

vium, 

The public institutions of learning must 

have fared badly amid the civil wars, the in- 

testine commotions, and the foreign incur- 
sions, which distracted the latter and longer 
part of the Carlovingian Era. We cannot 
trace the fortunes of these infant establish- 
ments through the confusion of those dark 
and stormy times, nor determine whether in 
each particular instance they disappeared 
entirely, or only dwindled away till their 
faint and feeble light was often undiscerni- 
ble before the flame was again fed with new 
fuel. The example set by Charlemagne and 
imitated by Louis was not entirely lost. The 
zeal of Alfred resumed the great enterprize 
in another dominion, and scattered in Eng- 
land the seeds which afterwards blossomed 
into the great Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. It was only a transient light 
that he was able to shed upon his dominion, 
for the invasions and conquest, first of the 
Danes, and then of the Normans, almost 
obliterated the traces of his efforts for four 
centuries. The cause of learning must, how- 
ever, have been materially advanced through- 
out the Imperial domains by the exertions of 
Charlemagne, and, if the institutions inaug- 
urated by him failed for long years to attain 
their contemplated ends, yet an impulse was 
given to education which manifested its en- 
ergy by progressive triumphs in the cathedral 
and other ecclesiastical schools. The in- 
struction must have been by no means con- 
temptible which produced such men as Hil- 































debrand and Gerbert, Lanfranc, Roscellius, 


and St. Anselm,—men who were formed in 
advance of the formal institution of the Uni- 







Still they em- 
braced all the then known departments of 


versities of either Paris or Bologna. The 
phenomena, indeed, which preceded and ac- 
companied the inception of these and other 
contemporary institutions, indicate the exis- 
tence of an already prepared and competent 
body of instructors, and reveal the disorderly 
aggregation, in great measure, by voluntary 
act, of the various elements of education 















around different centres of attraction. Ros- 


cellinus was a simple Canon of Compiégne 


when he broached the theory of nominalism, 
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which convulsed both Church and State in 
the Middle Ages, and yet prolongs the origin- 
al agitation in the streams of our modern 
philosophy. Abelard held no professorship, 
no academical commission, when he gathered 
his hearers by tens of thousands, and retain- 
ed their interest by the charms of his sub- 
tilty and eloquence. But in every Church 
and Monastery certain brothers were deputed 
to teach, under the superintendence usually 
of an ecclesiastical chancelor ; and extraor- 
dinary talents or unusual learning on the part 
of the instructor attracted such crowds to his 
lectures from all parts of Christendom, as 
exhibited the necessity for ampler accommo- 
dations, and even for the intervention of the 
public authority. 

The desire of intellectual culture and phi- 
losophical attainment had sprung up with 
such vigor over the whole of Europe after 
the cessation of those foreign and domestic 
disturbances which repressed all learned as- 
pirations, that the remnants of earlier provi- 
sions for learning were insufficient to satisfy 
the spontaneous zeal and the general avidity 
for education. But, though these establish- 
ments of learning were overpowered, after 
their long enfeeblement, by the vast and sud- 
den demand upon them for more than they 
had the capacity to supply, it would be un- 
just to refuse to them the credit of having 
in an eminent degree nursed, kept alive, and 
stimulated the propensities which now sought 
a larger satisfaction by new devices, and 
thus originated ampler and more splendid 
institutions. 

_ To causes of this nature may be attributed 
the simultaneous institution in the more ad- 
vanced and more tranquil provinces of Eu- 
rope, of those great Universities which con- 
stituted so signal a characteristic of the lat- 
ter part of the Twelfth and the first half of 
the Thirteenth Centuries. We cannot be 
accused of underrating either the effect of 
earlier example, or the influence of delibe- 
rate public action ; but it is necessary to take 
cognizance of the spontaneous effort on the 
part of both teachers and students to under- 
stand the cause of the confusion in every 
attempt to trace the originals of the Univer- 
sity education of the Middle Ages, and to 
comprehend the peculiarities in the organi- 
zation of the Universities themselves. Nor, 








without such consideration, is it easy to ac- 
count for the immense crowds of students 
who flocked to the more celebrated seats of 
learning, encountering no contemptible risks 
by sea and by land in the gratification of their 
zeal, and hazarding the more serious risks of 
poverty and want during years of absence 
from their homes. 

It is very apparent that if Universities 
were only in a secondary degree the result 
of deliberate effort, and were principally due 
to the zeal of the teachers and of those de- 
siring to be taught, it will be impossible to 
ascertain the exact period of their inception 
as distinctly as might have been done if they 
had owed their existence entirely to a char- 
ter of incorporation, or to the munificent en- 
dowment of a prince or other potentate. In 
the one case there will be a period, of lon- 
ger or shorter duration, according to circum- 
stances, in which the incipient design, un- 
certain of its aims, will struggle fitfully for 
existence, and pursue a fluctuating and du- 
bious course. In the other, a distinct nati- 
vity is discernible and a definite purpose and 
procedure are prescribed. It is thus easy 
enough to determine when particular Uni- 
versities were recugnized or established by 
royal charter, papal bull, or other endow- 
ment: but it is impracticable to assign the 
period when the older Universities commen- 
ced their own unaided course, or applied to 
larger purposes the means provided for more 
limited aims. The dates ordinarily ascribed 
to the earlier establishments are accordingly 
conjectural in the one case, and certain in 
the other; but they might have had a real 
existence for all practical purposes, long be- 
fore they acquired the avowed and recogni- 
zed being conferred by their charters of in- 
corporation. 


It is, however, to the period of uncharter- 
ed operation that we must look in many in- 
stances for the origin and reason of that Uni- 
versity organization, whose republican com- 
plexion is so strikingly contrasted with the 
feudal subordination of class to class which 
prevailed contemporaneously around them. 
This scholastic democracy existed in differ- 
ent degrees in different institutions, accord- 
ing to the diversity of the influences under 
which they arose, and the predominant ten- 
dency to which they owed their origin. Sa- 
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vigny has proved clearly and minutely that 
the University of Bologna and those of Eng- 
land and Germany, were much more repub- 
lican in their constitution than those of 
France* and Spain—the action of the stu- 
dents and the municipality of the free city of 
Bologna having prevailed in the former, and 
the Church and State having been more di- 
rectly concerned in creating the latter. As, 
however, spontaneous life preceded public 
intervention, all the earlier Universities pre- 
served in a greater or less degree a demo- 
cratic organization—which was never aban- 
doned, though often restricted, till after the 
commencement of the Sixteenth Century. 
Numerous students of different birth and dif- 
ferent tongues, coming together from all 
parts of Europe for a common purpose, many, 
if not the majority of them owning no alle- 
giance to the rulers of the country to which 
they had come, away from home and libera- 
ted from the restraints of their families, their 
ancient customs, and former associations, 
could scarcely submit to a common authority 
unless imposed by force, or adopted by com- 
mon consent. It would have been as alien 
to the sentiments of the middle ages as to 
the feelings of the students, to have recurred 
to the former method for the government of 
men, who were dependent on no feudal su- 
perior, and the latter was thus suggested by 
instinct and necessity. 

But there were two distinct parties in the 
office of University Education—the teachers 
and the taught—the body of Professors, or 
Doctors, and the body of the Students ; and 
the distribution of power was required to be 
such as to maintain harmony between these. 
It must be remembered that there were the 
same diversities of race among the Profes- 
sors as among the scholars. Men of all 
countries filled the chairs in the different 
Universities—their character, their reputa- 
tion, and their qualifications alone were con- 
sidered by the classer, or those who had the 
faculty of appointment. During the bright- 
est celebrity of the University of Paris the 
most important Professorships were held by 
Germans, Italians, Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Spaniards; and these foreigners were the 
principal instruments in conferring on it the 


“Hist. du Droit Romain au Moyen Age. Vol. iii. 


chap. xxi. § 59. pp. 116-117. 
Vou. XX—74, 
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brilliancy which it long enjoyed. No illibe- 
ral distinctions have ever been admitted in 
the Continental Universities—they belong 
entirely to an age which estimates learning 
in the same fashion in which it would value 
an estate. 

As teachers and taught were in the same 
category with respect to their origin, they ex- 
perienced similar necessities, and harmony 
was easily obtained in the organization of 
the Universities. This was rendered more 
practicable, too, by the fact that the Profes- 
sor as such was limited to the duty of teach- 
ing, and that he was not charged with the 
government, the discipline, or the morals of 
his classes. So far as these were provided 
for, they fell under an entirely distinct su- 
perintendence. Moreover, the attendance 
on a particular Professor was optional with 
the students, as the same subjects were lec- 
tured upon by many Doctors and Masters 
concurrently, and the only mode of securing 
a class or retaining an honourable Chair was 
by superior reputation and superior popularity. 

These considerations will readily explain 
much that, at first sight, appears singular in 
the complicated organization of the medie- 
val Universities. They were independent 
bodies politic of themselves—self-contained, 
self-sustained, self-regulating, and self-prop- 
agating.* It would be well to restore their 
system, perfection, and completeness, with 
their judicious distribution of powers even 
in our day, and the introduction of some 
slight touch of their independent mode of 
self-government might be advantageously 
introduced into our American Colleges. 

We cannot enter into the long detail of 
the internal organization of the great Uni- 
versities of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Cen- 
turies, but can only point out some of their 
more prominent features. As already men- 
tioned, they may be distinguished into two 
classes, those which were formed on the model 
of the University of Bologna, and those 
which adopted a constitution similar to the 
University of Paris. It will thus be suffi- 
cient to take cognizance of the peculiarities 
and chief dissimilarities of these two ancient 
Universities. 


* Savigny. Hist. du Droit Romain au Moyen Age. vol 
ii. ch. xxi. §. 57. p. 114. calls them “ des corporations 
presque indépendantes.” 
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The leading distinction between the two, 
was, that at Paris the Professors constituted 
the corporation, and exercised its corporate 
powers ! whilst at Bologna the students com- 
posed the corporation, and elected their own 
officers, to whose authority the Professors 
were themselves subject.* Various modifi- 
cations of these fundamental differences 
were, however, introduced in different Uni- 
versities, by the lapse of time or local usage. 
Nor were the students deprived of all share 
in selecting their academical governors in the 
case even of those institutions which fol- 
lowed the Parisian rule: neither were they 
entirely free from higher and superintending 
authority in the case of those which adopted 
that of Bologna. Within the bosom of the 
Universities there was a concurrence of many 
distinct powers, representing in some degree 
the several elements whose aggregation had 
resulted in the University establishment. 
According as one element or the other had 
predominated in the formation of the School, 
the corresponding power was in the ascen- 
dant, but never to the entire exclusion of any 
of the rest. The statutes of the University 
of Montpelier, as well as the Papal Bull, on 
which they were founded, clearly recognize 
the scholars as a constituent part of the cor- 
poration—yet this University was organized 
after the type of that of Paris. Even in the 
latter, the Rectors were elected directly or 
indirectly by the students,—in the early pe- 
riods by the procurators or heads of the Four 
nations into which the body of the scholars 
was divided ; after 1280, by four commission- 
ers appointed for the purpose.t On the 
other hand, in Bologna and that class of 
Universities, although the right of election 
to offices of government was in the hands of 
the students, yet nothing arbitrary was 
sanctioned in their procedure. Theclass of 
persons from whom the election was to be 
made, the conditions of eligibility, and the 
mode of election, were prescribed by the 
constitution or fundamental customs of the 
School, and absolute obedience to the duly 
appointed officers was enforced. Moreover, 
a superintending authority, though only 
brought into play on rare occasions, belonged 

* Savigny. Hist. du Droit. Romain. vol iii. ch. xxi. § 


58. p. 116. 
t Savigny. vol. iii. ch. xxi. §. 132. p. 254. 


to the State, the Emperor, or the Pope, or to 
all three. Of these, the suzerainty of the 
Pope was perhaps the most important as 
well as the most notable. From him seems 
ordinarily to have been derived the final 
charter of incorporation, without which the 
privileges and rights of the foundation seem 
to have been regarded as insecure. There 
was apparently a right of appeal to the Pope 
in all difficulties between the Scholars and 
their Professors, the Universities and the 
State, and the Universities and the Church. 
This relation to the Papal See was singularly 
appropriate and beneficial at the time—and 
grew in some measure out of the superin- 
tending dominion of the Papacy over all the 
temporalities of the earth. It was only from 
a generally acknowledged head that the 
right of granting degrees, equally valid in all 
parts of Europe, could have been derived— 
for it must be remembered that the diplomas 
of graduation in that day were neither local 
nor formal. The Doctor, Master, Licentiate 
or Bachelor of one University was admissible 
ad eundem into all others; and whoever had 
acquired the right of teaching and reading 
in one had the same right every where else 
by virtue of his degree. A privilege so ex- 
tensive and so generally recognized as this 
could only be effectually conceded by an 
authority regarded as the common head of 
Christendom. For the form of address with 
which the diplomas commenced—‘to all 
persons to whom thesepresentsmay come’*— 
was not there a mere matter of legal form, 
but of full and important significance, and 
was the passport of the recipient through the 
learned institutions of all the Kingdoms of 
Europe. Moreover, the Pope was necessa- 
rily the sole judge in ultimate appeal between 
the Church, State, and Universities, and the 
numerous persons of different origin and 
ligeance collected together temporarily in the 
several schools. It is by no means a hazar- 
dous assertion to declare that, without the 
then existing supremacy of the Pope, the 
cause of education could have made no con- 
siderable advance, and the great medieval 
Universities with their thousands and tens 


* Scriptum est universis presentes literas inspecturis. 
Bartholomew of Capua. 1278. Uniyersis presentem in- 
specturis—1314. Savigny. vol. iv. App. p. 514, 515. 
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of thousands of students would have been 
an impossibility. 

The authority of the Emperor was of 
course exercised only in regard to those in- 
stitutions which were situated within his 
own dominions, or in Cities acknowledging 
his feudal suzerainty, and even in these cases 
was exceedingly limited in range. In the 
Italian Schools of Civil Law and especially 
at Bologna, the analogy or identity supposed 
by the Jurists to exist between the German 
Emperor and the Cesars, led them to regard 
the Emperor as the fountain of the Civil Law 
and the acknowledged head of the Feudal 
system. The University of Bologna re- 
ferred, moreover, its legal and chartered ex- 
istence to a constitution granted by Frederic 
the First at the Diet of Roncaglia in Novem- 
ber, 1158. By this the special protection of 
the Empire was extended to all foreign stu- 
dents, and all the scholars were withdrawn 
from the ordinary jurisdiction of the City, 
and were amenable for their offences only to 
their Professors, Masters, or to the Bishop 
of the City. If they did not claim the en- 
joyment of this privilege they might then 
be tried by the ordinary civic authorities.* 
This constitution is the first historical fact 
preserved in connection with the organiza- 
tion of the University of Bologna—not that 
the University was then first established, but 
that there is no earlier evidence of its re- 
cognition as a legal institution of the Em- 
pire. 

The State had a more direct, though still 
limited control, over the University estab- 
lished in its midst—and this authority varied 
with the circumstances of foundation. It 
claimed, and sometimes exercised jurisdic- 
tion in case of infractions of the criminal laws 
of the country, and the occasions of its in- 
tervention were sometimes defined in the 
acts of incorporation or endowment. Thus 
the act of incorporation of the University 
of Vercelli, in 1228, reserves to the students 
the customary privileges, except in case of 
special renunciation, or of the commission 
of felonies over which the City has plenary 
jurisdiction.t But ample provision is made 


* Savigny. Hist du Droit Romain. vol. iii. ch. xxi. §64. 
p. 124, 197. 


t The argument between the ambassadors of Vercelli, 








in the same instrument for the settlement of 
all ordinary difficulties between the Univer- 
sity and the State by a mixed commission. 
The persons entitled to the privileges of the 
University are defined by the Statutes of the 
University of Bologna, towards the close of 
the XIV. Century, to be all matriculates, 
and duly sworn doctors—the illuminators, 
copyists, book-binders, notaries, general and 
special beadles, servants of scholars and doc- 
tors, and all persons in the service of the 
University and of members of the Univer- 
sity. The same privileges are also extend- 
ed to all students living at the expense of 
others, but these are not allowed to hold 
office or to vote in elections, if there be any 
other fit member of their respective na- 
tions.* 

This reference to the scholastic division 
into different nations recalls us to that im- 
portant feature in the internal arrangement 
of the olcer Universities of the Middle Ages, 
and the many significant peculiarities in their 
organization which were dependent thereon. 

We have already seen that the Arabian 
Colleges were placed under the superinten- 
dence of a Rector, and it may have been 
in some measure that the custom was bor- 
rowed from them by later institutions. The 
Rectors were the acknowledged heads of 
their respective Universities. Their number 
varied in different places, and even at dif- 
ferent times in the same place. At Paris 
there seems to have beer only one; there 
was only oae at Montpelier ; two at Bologna; 
three at Padua as appears by the Act of 
Foundation of the University of Vercelli; 
and four at some other places. 

The Rectors were always elected by the 
students, either directly, or by delegation, 
and exercised jurisdiction, civil and some- 
times criminal, over them. They must be 
unmarried, twenty-five years of age, have 
studied a certain number of the years at 
their own expense in the schools, and were 
usually required to be clerks of good sense 
and discre:ion. Itis sometimes recommend- 
ed in the Statutes that only men of ample 
means should be selected, that they might 
be able to sustain respectably the charges of 


(ambaxatores,) and the Professors of Padua is given in 


the Appendix to Savigny, vol. iv. p.483—6. 
* Apud Savigny. vol. iv. App. p- 482. 
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their office. They were the representatives 
as well as the governors of the students, 
their protectors as well as their head, and 
belonged so distinctly to the class of schol- 
ars that they be chosen from that body, and 
abdicated their dignity by accepting the de- 
gree of doctor or the functions of a profes- 
sor. The office was one of eminent distinc- 
tion as well as of great power. They had 
as ample jurisdiction in the Universities of 
the Bolognese type over the Professors as 
over the students, and they of Bologna took 
precedence in public of the Archdeacon of 
Bologna, of bishops and archbishops, with 
the exception of the Archbishop of Bologna. 
These prerogatives were confirmed by Papal 
bulls, and justified by the title of Magnificus 
which is accorded to this officer by the Sta- 
tutes adopted at the close of the XIV. Cen- 
tury. The office was ordinarily held only 
for a year, and sometimes only for six months. 
Where there was more than one Rector, 
the number seems to have been determined 
in some measure by the distribution of the 
Students into nations or provinces. At Bo- 
logna the Scholars were divided into two 
ranks, which Savigny regards as two distinct 
universities. They were either Citramontanes 
or Ultramontanes, and each had their rector. 
The former were divided into seventeen na- 
tions; the latter into eighteen. The desig- 
nations of these sub-divisions are given by 
Savigny from the Statutes. This minute di- 
vision was not customary. At Padua, we 
find a nearer approximation to the Parisian 
distinctions, which will soon be mentioned. 
We have then one nation of the Franks, 
English, and Normans ; a second of the Ital- 
ians; a third of the Spaniards, Provencals, 
and Catalans. The Germans are here un- 
represented, unless they were included in 
the First Class. Each of these nations had 
its own Rector. At Paris the students had 
been divided into four nations previous to 
1206. These nations were first, the French; 
second, the English or German; third, the 
nation of Picardy; fourth, the Norman. Each 
was subdivided into numerous provinces. It 
is very evident that little attention to eth- 
nology was paid in these classifications. The 
principle of arrangement may be very natu- 
rally suspected to have been the compara- 
tive numbers of each origin usually attena- 





ing the University. This organization, how- 
ever, recognized the partial independence of 
foreign students with respect to the laws of 
the country, and their right, as they were 
out of their own natural allegiance, to concur 
in the government to which they submitted, 
a principle often violated, but intimately in- 
terwoven with the whole tenor of the laws 
and usages in feudal times. 

Towards the end of the Thirteenth and the 
beginning of the Fourteenth Centuries, a 
new corporation was established at Bologna, 
with its own special rector, for the study of 
medicine and the liberal arts. In 1362 a 
school of Theology was instituted in the same 
place by a Bull of Pope Innocent IV., but 
this took for its model the constitution of the 
University of Paris, and was in consequence 
a universitas magistratuum under the govern- 
ment of the Professors and other officers, 
and not, like its three precursors, a universi- 
tas scholarium, or incorporation of Scholars. 

To prevent misapprehension, it is neces- 
sary to remark that the term universitas or 
university signifies simply a corporation, and 
refers of itself neither to the purposes con- 
templated thereby, nor to the place where 
those purposes were to be achieved. This 
point is sufficiently evident from the original 
documents, has been proved from them by 
Savigny, and ably illustrated by Sir William 
Hamilton. 

Inthe two Schools of Law, andin the School 
of Arts at Bologna, as in all similarly con- 
stituted Universities, the Rector exercised 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the stu- 
dents, though these powers were at various 
times conceded to the magistrates of Bolog- 
na, from inability te enforce discipline 
among the thousands of their turbulent sub- 
jects. 

In the election of the Rector, and the ju- 
risdiction assigned to him, we have the ex- 
planation of several characteristic pheno- 
mena in the constitution of the modern uni- 
versities of England and Scotland. A Rec- 
tor, though the dignity is little more than an 
honorary office, is still elected by the stu- 
dents of Edinburgh and Glasgow, who usually 
select some person distinguished in letters, 
science, and politics for the honour. At 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Senatus Acade- 





|micus, consisting of all graduates, by whom 
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the University elections are made, still rep- 
resents and exercises the ancient powers of 
the medieval students, in a manner some- 
what similar to their former usage in Bolog- 
na. Moreover, the jurisdiction of the uni- 
versity Recorder at the old English Univer- 
sities, which is so prominent a characteristic 
in their organization, is derived by an un- 
broken tradition from the powers of the Bo- 
logna Rector, though these powers have been 
placed in different hands in England. 

Besides the Rectors the students of each 
nation elected from their own body one or 
two counsellors, who constituted with the 
Rectors the academical Senate ; and in some 
cases exercised the government of the stu- 
dents to the exclusion of the Rectors them- 
selves. The German nation enjoyed this 
privilege at Bologna; and it appears to have 
been the general rule in those Universities 
where only one Rector was appointed. 

It is unnecessary to mention the other offi- 
cers elected by the Scholars. The Profes- 
sors were appointed by the Academical Coun- 
cil, whether this body was elected by the 
students, or consisted, as at Paris, of the 
Professors and functionaries of the Univer- 
sity. This was, however, only applicable to 
the ordinary Professors, or regular, publicly 
appointed teachers—for, as has already been 
mentioned, every Doctor and Master had a 
right to teach, unless silenced for misconduct. 

The remuneration of the Professors was 
derived either from annual collections from 
the students, the amount of which was regu- 
lated by statute, or from salaries granted by 
the State. Provisions in regard to the for- 
mer are inserted in the Statutes of the Uni- 
versities of Arézzo and Montpelier. The 
City of Vercelli, on the other hand, under- 
took to provide competent salaries for four- 
teen Professors, the competency to be deter- 
mined by two Scholars and two citizens 
Vercelli, however, was offering extraordinary 
inducements to the governors of the Universi- 





ger, for a small advance, and to retain these 
sums ‘when refunded, which might be done 
by instalments, for the use of other indigent 
scholars on the same conditions. It also 
pledged the faith of the public to open a 
market twice a week for the University, to 
enforce the supply of commodities, and to 
procure annually five hundred measures of 
corn and the same amount of rye at the pub- 
lic expense, to be retailed to the students at 
prime cost. Such interest and enlightened 
zeal for the advancement of education was 
felt even in the Thirteenth Century, that 
these minutie are regulated in a solemn 
treaty entered into by the duly commissioned 
Ambassador of a Free City on one side, and 
the Rectors of a flourishing University on 
the other. It was by this display of public 
favour that the immense crowds were drawn 
together who frequented the Medieval Uni- 
versities. We doubt whether all the colle- 
gians of Italy now equal the number at- 
tending the University of Bologna alone in 
the Thirteenth Century; or whether the 
hearers of Abelard would not out-number 
the pupils of all the Colleges of modern 
France. Ten thousand scholars were at 
once in attendance at Bologna ; forty thou- 
sand are said to have been hearers of Abe- 
lard ; and on one occasion the University of 
Paris promised to send twenty-five thousand 
scholars to swell a funeral procession. No 
hall was large enough to contain the immense 
auditories of distinguished professors, and 
they were compelled to lecture in the open 
air. The University of Paris, indeed, pos- 
sessed no buildings in its corporate ca- 
pacity. The Place Maubert derives its name 
from Albertus Magnus—Magister Albert— 
for he lectured there to crowds. The street 
still called the Rue du Foin, unless its name 
has been changed by recent innovations, re- 
ceived this appellation from being the place 
where hay and straw were distributed to fur- 
nish seats tothe students. It is not desira- 


ty of Padua to tempt them to establish an in-| ble that learning should be so centralized or 
stitution of learning within its walls. Among! localized, as to render a restoration of this 


other engagements it undertook to provide 
five hundred lodgings, or more if necessary, 
at a moderate rent, to be determined by two 
Scholars and two citizens; also to lend ten 
thousand libri to the scholars, for a slight in- 
terest, for two years, and for six vears lon- 





state of things possible ; but the enthusiasm 
of that age may be judiciously revived, and 
measures may be adopted to increase the 
concourse at all our Colleges, and to throw 
open the portals of learning to a much wider 
circle of votaries. 
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The details which we have given are in- 
teresting, and many of them are little known, 
but they have occupied more space than we 
anticipated, and prevented us from making 
much progress in our historical outline. We 
have not touched upon theinternal economy of 
these educational establishments, nor exam- 
ined the methods of study in vogue, nor ex- 
hibited the form which the Universities finally 
assumed in the greater part of Europe du- 
ring the closing periods of the Middle Ages. 
We may resume the subject when these to- 
pics will furnish ample materials for another 


paper. 





THE LAST POET. 


From the German of “ Anastasius Grun’”—(An- 
ton Alexander, Count of Auersberg.) 


“ When will ye Poets weary 
Of singing on so long ? 
When ring out to its ending 
That old, eternal song ? 


“ Has not the horn of plenty 
Been emptied Jong ago? 

Have not all flowers been gathered— 
All fountains ceased to flow ?” 


As long as through the azure, 
The sun-car keeps its way, 

And but one human forehead 
Is turned to meet its ray ;— 


As long as heaven with tempests 
And thunderbolts is filled, 

And mute before their fury, 
One trembling heart is thrilled ;— 


As long as rainbows sparkle, 
When storms and thunders cease, 
And yet one bosom welcomes 
The elemental peace ; 


As long as through the ether, 
Night strews her star-seed fair, 
And only one decyphers 
The golden writing there ;— 


As long as moonlight glistens, 
Or hearts can yearn or bow,— 
As long as forests rustle, 
And cool one languid brow ; 


As long as springs are vernal, 
And blooms are on the rose ; 

As long as eyes are smiling, 
And gladness overflows ;— 


As long as yew-trees bending 

O’er graves, sad mourning make,— 
Or one lone eye is weeping, 

Or one lone heart can break ~~ 








So long on earth will wander 
The goddess Poesy, 

And with her, he rejoicing 
Who shares her spirit free. 


And when with mirth and singing, 
From earth’s worn house of clay, 

Comes forth the last, lone Poet, 
And all have passed away : 


Still God will hold creation 
Within His hand of power, 
And gaze upon it smiling, 
As on a fresh-blown flower. 


When this gigantic blossom 
Has left no trace behind, 

And earths and suns are scattered, 
Like flower-dust in the wind :— 


Then ask,—if yet of asking 
Thou art not wearied long ; 

If now at last has ended 
That old, eternal song! 





THE LAST DAYS OF GASTON PHOEBUS. 


A CHRONICLE NOT FOUND IN MESSIRE JEHAN 
FROISSART. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TREASURE CONVOY. 


At the foot of the Pyrenees and on the left 
bank of the Aniéye stand the ruins of Foix. 

In the fourteenth century, before time, the 
destroyer of all things, had hurled from their 
places these huge blocks of stone, the castle 
of Foix was one of the finest in all the south 
of France. 

To one looking from the summit of the 
great tower, the surrounding country was 
spread out like a map. Beneath lay the 
town. To the northward the ground undu- 
lated in gentle slopes covered with vineyards 
and woods from which rose the peaked roofs 
of some nobleman’s chateau, or the smoke 
of a peasant’s cottage ; while the two rivers, 
the Arriége and the Lers, plowing between 
hills, hastened towards the point where their 
waters were to mingle into one broad stream. 
To the southward high and sombre hills, cov- 
ered with a dense growth of oaks and pines, 
interrupted only by deep ravines, through 
which rolled mountain torrents, formed a 
foreground to the blue line of the Pyrenees, 
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which rose up white with snow, like an im- 
mense wave of the ocean topped with foam. 
A broad and fine road stretched towards 
the north, that is in the direction of Paniers 
and the city of Toulouse. After once en- 
tering the forest which lined the banks of 
the Arriege, this road was no longer seen, 
except when it crossed a pasture ground, or 
wound over some hill in the distance. 

On a bright day in the latter part of June, 
1391, when the atmosphere, fresh and per- 
fumed by the odour of the green leaves, 
seemed more like the first breath of spring 
than the air of a summer’s day, a troop of 
horsemen were taking their way through the 
forest in the direction of the castle of Foix. 

The troop consisted of a knight, a person- 
age in the garb of a Moor, and six men-at- 
arms, cased in iron, who guarded two bag- 
gage mules and a prisoner wrapped in a long 
cloak of sheepskin. 

The knight was clad in a full suit of ar- 
mor, over which fell a surcoat of dark brown 
velvet. From his neck hung, suspended by 
a thong, a triangular shield of polished steel, 
and his offensive weapons were a stout lance, 
a long cross-handled sword, a dagger called 
the poniard of Mercy, and a jagged mace 
ended by an iron ball. 

With one hand he reined in his horse, who 
went bounding along in spite of the heat and 
his heavy trappings; in the other he carried 
his helmet. 

The knight, to judge from the head thus 
left bare, was a man of from twenty-five to 
thirty. His hair was jet-black, his complex- 
ion pale, his eyes dark and fine, and his lips 
full of energy. His whole bearing in fine 
was stamped with that indescribable air of 
calmness and strength which almost always 
characterizes men who have gone through 
great dangers, and have thus learnt to rely 
on their own powers. 

His companion we have said was clad in 
the garb of a Moor, that is of a Spanish 
Moor, a class of men who at that time swarm- 
ed in Spain and the South of France. He 
was wrapped in a white cloak, fitted with a 
hood which covered his head and half of his 
swarthy forehead. It was confined at the 
waist by a belt which supported a weapon, 
in size between a sword and poniard—too 
small for the first ; too large for the latter— 


adapted, however, to serve on occasion for 
either, and its long folds allowed no part of 
the Moor’s under-dress to be seen, with the 
exception of a small Cordovan boot firmly 
fixed in a stirrup plated with silver. The 
Moor was mounted on a black Arabian horse 
with a slender head, a flowing tail and finely 
shaped limbs. 

Behind came the mules, the prisoner with 
downcast eyes, and the six soldiers with 
upright spears, and shields upon their saddle 
bows ready at the first alarm. 

The troop proceeded in silence for the 
space of half an hour. At the end of that 
time it emerged from the wood and began to 
ascend a hill over which the road led. On 
arriving at the top of this hill, they came in 
sight of the castle. 

The Moor raised his head, which had been 
humbly inclined towards the earth, and took 
in at a glance the whole extent of the edi- 
fice, with its belfries, towers and battlements. 
Then turning his black and glittering eyes 
upon the knight, he said in that deep guttu- 
ral tone which marked the whole of his race, 

‘What castle is that, my lord ?” 

‘The castle of Foix,” said the knight with 
a coldness which seemed to refuse any fur- 
ther intercourse. 

‘Are we then so near the end of our 
journey? That chateau is not more than 
one league distant,”’ pursued the Moor. 

«‘ About that,” said the knight. 

« Are the leagues of this country long or 
short ones: in other words, sir, when shall 
we arrive?” 

‘ Attwenty minutes before noon.” 

‘You precede the count and his guests 
that space of time; do you not, my lord ?”’ 

“tee; 

“ He will arrive at noon.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“This convoy was doubtless despatched 
under your lordship’s care for that reason. 
Am I wrong, Messire?’’ said the Moor, throw- 
ing behind him an inquisitive glance. 

‘‘ For what reason ?’’ asked the knight. 

‘‘For the reason of the count’s arrival at 
noon.” 

« Why so?” 

‘‘In order to give time to unpack and ar- 
range the plate which those mules carry.” 





‘The count has not informed me that they 
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carried plate,’’ said the knight. ‘‘ Who has 
told you that, Moor ?”’ 

‘* No one, my lord; but what then is it?” 

* Money.” 

«Of money ?”’ 

‘Yes. What isso surprising in the fact ?”’ 

‘It is not the custom in Spain, Messire,”’ 
said the Moor, shaking his head; “ there 
they consider gold worthy of being carried 
by its owner.” 

“So you come from Spain? But I might 
have known that,’’ muttered the knight. 

‘‘ Yes, my lord,” replied the Moor, who 
had only heard the knight’s first words, ‘“ on 


the part of Monseigneur the Viscount de, 


Chateaubon.”’ 

‘Oh, indeed!” 

“Do you know the Viscount personally, 
my lord.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

« And he is one of your friends ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘«‘Qne of your enemies, perhaps ?”’ 

The knight looked at the Moor to find out 
what all these questions meant. But his 
countenance wore only that grave and not 
undignified expression peculiar to his nation. 

‘‘T do not disguise the fact,’”’ replied the 
knight at length, ‘he is one of my enemies.” 

‘« Ah, my lord, permit me to say that is 
wrong,”’ said the Moor, gravely, ‘‘ two such 
honorable knights should not quarrel.”’ 

‘¢ Moor,” said the knight, turning round in 
his saddle and losing a little of that coldness 
which stamped every word he uttered, ‘do 
you call the Viscount de Chateaubon an hon- 
orable knight ?”’ 

« Why not, my lord: 
ter.”’ 

‘So much the worse, and I counsel you 
at once to change your master unless it is 
agreeable to you to be the slave of a miser 
and a coward.—Bah!”’ interrupted the knight, 
suddenly resuming his coldness, ‘‘ here Iam 
getting into a rage because a miserable Moor 
praises his master ; a piece of service which 
he is doubtless paid for equally with the 
rest!” 

‘*My lord,” said the Moor with gravity, 
‘‘T have never received ten rials from Mes- 
sire the Viscount; it is true I have never 
asked for wages, though I may do so some 
day. My master is averse to unnecessary 


I call him my mas- 


i 





danger, but he acts with boldness towards 
his enemies.”’ 

“ With craft—with craft, Moor ! 
taken his lessons not only of policy, 
honor, from your nation.”’ 

‘With craft, then, if it please you, my 
lord; but he overcomes them.” 

‘‘ Dog of a Moor,”’ thought the knight, ‘‘ he 
is trying with that grave voice of his to pro- 
voke me.’ This reflection kept him silent; 
nothing was heard but the smiting of the 
horses’ hoofs. 


He has 
but of 


CHAPTER II. 


a” 


THE KNIGHT AND THE MOOR. 


‘The Viscount, my lord,” continued the 
Moor, ‘‘who will one day be Count of 
Foix’’— 

‘Who has told you so?”’ interrupted the 
knight, who seemed completely driven out 
of his reserve by these words which the 
Moor uttered so calmly. 

‘« My lord, is he not the count’s heir ?”’ 

‘And what have you done with Messire 
Evan ?”’ 

“ Messire Evan ?”’ 

‘The count’s son.’’ 

“Such sons do not succeed, my lord,”’ 
said the Moor, shaking his head. 

“And you suppose,” said the knight, 
“that the Count of Foix will really disin- 
herit Evan in favor of his enemy the vis- 
count ?”’ 

‘His enemy, say you, my lord ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, his enemy; and he hates this cou- 
sin of hisso much that he once arrested him.”’ 

‘‘ His own cousin!” 

‘‘ He not only arrested him, but also held 
him at an enormous ransom.”’ 

*« Ah, is it possible that these things hap- 
pen among the Christians who have the pre- 
cept ‘‘ Love one another’’ in their holy book. 
It is not the Moors alone who are unnatural, 
then.” 

And this time a slight smile curled the 
Moor’s black moustache. 

‘‘ What is that you say ?’”’ asked the knight. 

‘‘ Nothing, Messire; I wished only to ask 
how long ago this took place ?”’ 

‘Three, perhaps four, years ago.”’ 
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‘‘ That was before I entered my lord’s ser- 
vice.” 

‘‘ And I repeat that you would do well to 
renounce it, if you calculate upon his be- 
coming Count of Foix.’’ 

‘He is rich, my lord.”’ 

‘‘ His money will not avail him.”’ 

‘‘Ah, money passes every where and 
leaves behind its traces; moreover, he has 
friends.”’ 

‘‘]t is among the Moors, then.”’ 

“You do me much honor,” said the Moor, 
gravely; “itis very honorable for a poor 
slave like myself to be the friend of so noble 
a prince.”’ 

“Very well, we will not speak farther of 
this noble prince, your friend, if you please.”’ 

‘‘ Assuredly,”’ said the Moor, “ if the sub- 
ject is disagreeable to your lordship, my lips 
are sealed.”’ 

‘Yes, the subject is disagreeable,” re 
plied the knight. 

A silence followed these words, during 
which both the knight and the Moor seemed 
buried in their own thoughts. It was the 
latter who first spoke. He returned like a 
slut hound to the track from which the knight’s 
words had roused him to deviate. 

‘My lord,” said he, ‘“ we will not again 
speak of Messire de Chateaubon, but of this 
treasure which you convoy. And yet this 
is also connected with his lordship, the vis- 
count, if I am not mistaken.” 

The knight looked attentively at the Moor 
as if he expected him to explain his mean- 
ing, but seeing that he did not continue, 

‘« How is it connected with your master,”’ 
said he. 

“ Allow me first to mention an occurrence 
which has taken place under my eyes, Mes- 
sire. Yesterday at Mayerés I saw an atten- 
dant carry to the court of Foix’s lodgings, 
from the castle occupied by his highness the 
king, a dozen bags of golden crowns. Was 
it not a singular circumstance, my lord? 
Would King Charles present the count with 
asum of money when he was just about to 
be his guest ?” 

Well,” said the knight. 

‘Since yesterday, my lord, I have medi- 
tated upon this.’’ 

“Upon this private ‘transaction of the 


“ Naturally, sir. My mind must else have 
been idle, and the Moors have a proverb 
which says that ‘an idle mind is the devil’s 
workshop.’ ”’ 

Some minds are such without being idle, 
thought the knight, but the gentleman of that 
age were too polite to insult without reason, 
even a Moor. 

‘‘ As Isaid, my lord,” went on the Moor with 
gravity, ‘the occurrence struck me as very 
singular, and since the moment when his high- 
ness of Orleans, the king’s brother, declared 
that he would never have a dog of a Moor 
in the same troop with himself, and you, sir, 
invited me to accompany you; since then | 
have determined in my mind the nature of 
this transfer.”’ 

‘‘ Bah, the explanation is not so difficult. 
If it was not a present, then it was a loan.”’ 

‘‘ Permit me to say, my lord, the same ob- 
jection applies.” 

‘Well, then, your explanation ?”’ 

‘But, my lord, has the count told you 
nothing ?”’ 

** Absolutely nothing.”’ 

‘‘ You really do not know, then ? 

‘‘Ah, where will your questions end, 
Moor?’ said the knight, impatiently; ‘‘ we 
were speaking of an explanation, [ think. 
How is this money, which I am escorting to 
Foix, connected with de Chateaubon ?”’ 

‘Thus, my lord. The viscount, no one 
will deny, has an interest in the county of 
Foix. He is Messire Gaston’s cousin. Now 
a mortgage by the count on this territory af- 
fects him; does it not ?’’ 

And the Moor dived with his piercing look 
into the knight’s face to find the effect of his 
words. 

‘A mortgage, say you: it may be so.” 

This was uttered so indifferently, that the 
Moor saw at once that his companion was 
concealing nothing—that he new nothing. 

‘But is it not dangerous, Messire,” he 
continued, “‘to trust a sum of one hundred 
thousand crowns, such as you have there” — 

‘It is only sixty thousand,” said the knight. 

The Moor showed by a glance of his eye 
the satisfaction it afforded him to know even 
that much. 

‘To trust sixty thousand crowns then, sir, 
in woods so suspicious as these without a 





count ?”’ 
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‘‘ What danger is there ?’’ said the knight. 

‘The danger of being attacked by rob- 
bers. I have heard that the administration 
of the Duke de Berri in Languedoc had driven 
a host of the people into Arragon and forced 
many more to turn outlaws.”’ 

‘True. There are the Flayers and Burn- 
ers as they are called, but they have not pen- 
etrated the territory of Foix’— 

*‘Look!’’ suddenly exclaimed the Moor, 
indicating by a gesture of his head the for- 
est on the left of the road. 

‘‘What ?” said the knight, ‘‘ what do you 
see ?”’ 

IT saw, or imagined that I saw, a horse- 
man disappear behind that thicket.” 

‘‘A horseman! Something has deceived 
you.” 

‘Perhaps so, my lord; but I thought I 
distinguished the gleam of a helmet.” 

“It could not be one of those brigands. 
The count sent his money under an escort, 
simply as an ordinary precaution.”’ 

‘* At least let us go on, Messire. I do not 
fear.”’ 


‘“ And if we were attacked? Your white 
burnos there would be a poor defence against 
a lance stroke.” 

**My yatagan is sharp and my arm is 
strong,” said the Moor; ‘‘ they would defend 
me.” 

“ And if your yatagan were broken ?” 

** T would speak to my Arab Abuker, and 
he would carry me out of danger as swiftly 
as Alborach conveyed the prophet to the 
holy city.” 

“ Mohammed ?”’ 

“The most holy,” replied the Moor, bow- 
ing his head. 

“The most accursed, say rather, Moor! 
Is it possible that after living so long among 
Christians, you still stick to that impostor ?”’ 

The Moor seemed in no way hurt at these 
reflections on his religion. He only replied 
withasmile, — 

‘*Messire, I have had no time as yet to 
listen to the expounders of your holy faith. 
Some day when I have leisure—you under- 
stand, my lord—I may think of these mat- 
ters,”’ 

The Moor was interrupted by an exclama- 
tion from the knight. 


‘‘ Ah, did you see nothing, Moor?’’ said 
he. 

‘‘ Nothing, my lord: what has startled 
you?” 

‘‘T saw a black horseman cross the road 
down there in the valley.”’ 

‘* Were you not deceived as 1 was.” 

‘Perhaps so: it may have been a hunts- 
man, or one of the count’s people. Come!”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COMBAT. 


The troop which had halted for a moment, 
then resumed its way in the same order as 
before. The only change was in the appear- 
ance of the prisoner. 

His face had suddenly become flushed ; 
the bushy moustache which covered his 
upper lip trembled, and his eyes, before fixed 
on the ground, now seemed to dive into the 
depths of the valley. 

The troop had arrived at the foot of the 
hill when suddenly a single black horseman 
appeared through the trees. A second, a 
third and a fourth followed, and in a moment 
the band amounted to twenty men, who 
formed themselves into one column and 
charged the troop of Foixers with loud shouts. 
The knight put on his helmet, lowered the 
visor, and ordering his men to close their 
line, placed his lance in rest, and prepared 
to receive the attack of the adventurers who 
came on at full gallop with levelled spears. 
The Foixers fixed their spears firmly against 
their shields, and leaning forward awaited 
the shock. The troops came together with 
a loud noise, many of the lances were shiv- 
ered, and several of the adventurers, from 
not being able to check the speed of their 
horses, were hurled from theirsaddles. The 
line of Foixers was broken in an instant. 
Surrounded on all sides, they threw away 
their useless spears and seizing their swords 
or axes, met their enemies hand to hand, 
and that with so good a will, that before a 
dozen blows had been exchanged, three of 
the adventurers went to join those who were 
being trampled under the feet of the horses. 
Two of their own number, however, fell, 
and the knight who commanded the little 
train, having splintered his lance in the first 
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place against the breast of the chief of ad- 
venturers, had received a wound in the 
shoulder from the point of his enemy’s axe. 
This single combat was so desperate, that 
between two strokes, the others would throw 
towards their respective chiefs glances full 
of anxiety. 


Suddenly the chief’s axe came down on 
the knight’s sword and shivered it like glass. 


The knight threw away the useless frag- 
ment which remained in his hand, and see- 
ing the mace which hung in front of his sad- 
dle, commenced the combat as furiously as 
at first. It was very doubtful which would 
ultimately conquer, but an incident occurred 
which seemed at once to place his enemy’s 
life in the power of the adventurer. The 
knight happened, in avoiding a blow, to turn 
his head. By this movement he brought in 
the line of his vision the prisoner, who hav- 
ing got loose was making off into the forest 
with the mules. Carried away by a burst of 
rage, the knight raised the mace which he 
fought with, and turning it round his head, 
launched it like a thunderbolt at the soldier. 
The heavy weapon made two revolutions in 
the air, grazed the soldier’s thigh, and falling 
on the leg of his horse, broke the bone. The 
animal fell and drew down the rider. 


An expression of deadly triumph passed 
over the adventurer’s face, and he increased 
the force of his blows, though before every 
one had fallen on his adversary’s shield like 
the stroke of a hammer on an anvil. The 
knight had only his poniard left. He threw 
aside his buckler, caught the chief’s arm as 
it was about to descend, and leaning forward 
with all his might, put spurs to his horse. 
The adventurer was snatched from his sad- 
dle. The knight released his hold to let him 
fall. Butthe chief of the adventurers was 
too skilful a warrior, and above all too heavy 
aman to be thus got rid of. He drew the 
knight, weakened by his wound, along with 
him. Then a third deadly struggle com- 
menced beneath the feet of the horses. At 
last the adventurer, who had abandoned his 
axe, pierced the knight’s shoulder a second 
time with a blow of his poniard. The knight’s 
arm fell by his side, his eyes became dim 
and he fainted, at the moment when the 
chief, who had raised his dagger to repeat 
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the stroke, fell with his helmet crushed by 
the blow of an axe. 

Nearly at the same instant a troop of a 
dozen men-at-arms, who had rapidly ap- 
proached from the direction of the castle 
while these events were occurring, appeared 
at a turn of the road. The adventurers see- 
ing this reinforcement, turned their bridles 
and fled into the forest. 

While the Foixers were pursuing the rout- 
ed adventurers, the leader of the troop which 
had arrived in such good time, reined in his 
horse and undid the clasp of his helmet. He 
was a young man of nineteen, with an oval 
face, a fair complexion, dark eyes, and cur!l- 
ing hair of a light chestnut. 

The young man cast a glance of natural 
pity on the soldiers who had fallen, either 
killed, or so badly wounded, as not to be able 
to stand, but when his eyes fell upon the 
body of the knight, he stretched out his 
hands, the bridle escaped from his grasp, 
and the flush which excitement had brought 
to his face, was succeeded by an ashy pale- 
ness. 

A soldier who had noticed this expression 
informed him that the knight had only fainted. 
At this intelligence the young man threw 
himself rather than dismounted from his 
horse, and fell on his knees by the knight’s 
side. Then he raised his head, unclosed the 
visor, and motioned to one of the soldiers to 
bring some water in his helmet from a spring 
near the road. The water was brought and 
in a little while the knight revived and open- 
ed his eyes. He uttered a sigh and looked 
around him. At last his eyes rested upon 
the young man’s face, and he said in a faint 
voice, 

« Evan !’’ 

‘‘D’Arthor where are you wounded ?”’ 
asked the young man. 

“In my shoulder, I think,’ replied the 
knight. ‘Ouf! how painful these wounds 
in the shoulder are.”’ 

« Wait, I will have a litter of boughs 
made for you.”’ 

“A litter?” 

‘‘ Yes, you shail have one in ten minutes.”’ 

‘“‘What’s the use of a litter for a man who 
is as strong as myself ?”’ 

And rising without any assistance the 
knight mounted his horse, which instead of 
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running away, had stood all the time near its 
master. 

At the same instant the sound of a distant 
bell came faintly to their ears, borne on the 


‘The count,’ repeated every voice. 

And in fact there appeared at the summit 
of the hill, which the knight and his troop 
had a short time before descended, a splen- 
did cavalcade which approached the spot of 
the encounter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GASTON PH@BUS, COUNT OF FOIX AND BEARNE. 


He who rode on the left hand reining in 
a dark brown steed, covered with trappings 
of gold-embroidered cloth edged with sable, 
and holding on his wrist a hooded falcon, 
was a young man with handsome features, 
eyes full of kindness, and long fair hair round- 
ed beneath his ears as we see in the med- 
als of the Carlovingian Kings. 

Charles VI.—for it is the King of France 
whose portrait we have attempted to sketch— 
was at this time twenty-three years old. 
He had already received his surname of the 
Well Beloved, and in spite of the thousand 
acts of oppression afterwards exercised in 
his name, the epithet of Mad has scarcely 
come down to our times. 

Charles had lost none of that taste for 
splendor which marked the commencement 
of his reign. His dress was of extraordi- 
nary richness. The feather which fell from 
his cap was confined in its place by a ruby 
of great value, his light corselet was damas- 
cened and inlaid with gold, and the bridle 
of his horse of blue velvet covered with sil- 
ver plates. 


erect head and fiery eyes proved how little 
the journey had affected him. 

Those of our readers who have dipped into 
the animated pages of Master John Froissart, 
the chronicler, will have found no difficulty 
in recognizing the portrait of ‘‘ the high and 
redoubted Gaston Phebus, Count of Foix and 
Bearne,’’ an especial favorite with the war- 
like monk in spite of having murdered his 
son and his cousin. 

Directly behind Charles and the count 
came two young pages, each of whom car- 
ried his master’s sword and shield. 

These pages were succeeded by half-a- 
dozen bishops and priests, and these in their 
turn by the Sire de la Rivieré, John de Bour- 
bon, and Louis D’Orleans, a young man of 
twenty with long golden hair, blue eyes, and 
features which already betrayed the “ full- 
ness of satiety.’ 

Behind the counsellor and the dukes rode 
the flower of French and Bearnese chivalry, 
clad in the richest armor, over which fell the 
richest silks and velvets. 

The rear of the cavalcade was brought up 
by 600 men-at-arms, marching three abreast, 
and this long line wound over the hill like 
some vast serpent throwing back the rays of 
the sun from its burnished scales. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE JESTER. 


In this enumeration, however, we have 
omitted one personage whom we can neglect 
no longer. 

At one moment before, now behind, and 
then on either side, as his capricious and 
restless fancy prompted, rode Bonbon, the 
king’s jester mounted upon a little frisky 


The horseman who rode on the right of}mule whose fantastic accoutrements were 


the king was a man of sixty. His person 
was cast in that mould which unites strength 
with elegance and vigor ; his face was ruddy, 
his eyes gray and fine, and his hair becom- 
ing silvered by age. He was half enveloped 
in a Cloak of velvet, and his only armor offen- 


adorned with plates of brass which kept up 
an harmonius rattling. The jester wore his 
parti-colored costume, a round Bohemian 
jacket covered with spangles, and a cap 
scattered round with bells which sent forth 
acontinuousjingling. In his hand he carried 


sive or defensive, with the exception of alhis morette or fool’s bauble. With this he 
small poniard incrusted with jewels, was a guided his mule which had no bridle. 


fine shirt of chain-mail as flexible as cloth, 
which his open purpoint allowed to be seen. 


With his sharp and prying visage, which 
seemed to seek on all sides for objects of 


He was mounted on a tall black horse, whose] satire, the grimaces which he made as if to 
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keep himself in practice and his slender legs 
reaching nearly to the ground, the jester 
presented a spectacle sufficiently ludicrous 
to excite his master’s laughter. In that age 
the broadest farce was the best understood 
and appreciated. 

As the cavalcade approached the spot 
where the encounter had taken place, the 
men-at-arms by this time returned from the 
pursuit, drew up on each side of the road to 
receive them. The count had come within 
a hundred paces before he saw the dead 
bodies which had been drawn on one side 
under the shade of a large tree. 

‘‘ What does this mean, Evan?’ said the 
count, in a perfectly calm voice. 

‘‘Tt means, sir, that these are the bodies 
of your men killed by a band of the Flayers.” 

The count’s eyes glared as if he had just re- 
ceived a deadly insult. 

‘What do you say?” he said. 

‘That your troop and your convoy were 
attacked by the adventurers, sir.”’ 

The count’s face flushed with rage.” 

‘‘ The adventurers!” he said, between his 
teeth. 

The king was startled by this paroxysm 
of rage which seemed suddenly to have 
seized the count. 

‘My lord,” said he, ‘what has hap- 
pened ?”’ 

“ Highness, is it possible you have not un- 
derstood ?”’ 

‘‘ No, count, you speak Bearnese.”’ 

‘My lord,” said Gaston, in French, ‘‘a 
band of adventurers has entered my terri- 
tories, and not only that : they have had the 
boldness to advance within a league of my 
castle of Foix and attack a troop of my sol- 
diers.”” 

‘«« Ah, mylord! was it the convoy you des- 
patchedfrom Mazeres?”’ said the king: “look 
to it in that case, for it is somewhat valua- 
ble.” 

« And the convoy!” exclaimed the count, 
with new fury, ‘where are the mules?” 

Evan pointed to them where they stood at 
the side of the road. 

‘And now,” said the count, ‘‘now for 
the punishment of this traitor—this child 
who traverses forests like this without send- 
ing forward scouts. To whom wasthis duty 
given—to whom, I say!’ continued the 


count rising in his stirrups from rage ; ‘‘ who is 
this traitor, is he already dead as he de- 
serves ?”’ 

“My lord, here is the traitor,’ said the 
knight in a weak voice, which was yet full 
of haughtiness, and coming out from the 
troop he confronted the count. 

‘The chevalier D’Arthor!’’ said Gaston. 

‘“ Yes, sir, the chevalier D’Arthor,” said 
the knight, bitterly, ‘‘I am the traitor and 
no other.”’ 

Gaston knew not whether he should take 
pity on the knight, whose paleness showed 
that he was wounded, or be offended at his 
tone of haughtiness. 

On consideration we think that in the end 
his better feelings would have conquered, 
but before he could reply to the knight, the 
king spurred forward and exclaimed, 

«Look, count, you do this gentleman in- 
justice ; he is wounded!” 

In fact the knight had grown paler than 
before, and the motion of his horse had al- 
most made him faint with anguish. The 
king saw his shoulder bathed with blood, 
and tearing off the rich lace ruff which fell 
upon his own shoulder, he hastened to the 
knight and bound up the gash with his own 
hands. Gaston, who had not yet brought 
himself to the requisite degree of condescen- 
sion, turned his eyes away from this specta- 
cle and in so doing they fell upon another. 

It was that of the prisoner, who, until 
this moment concealed behind a small bush, 
had just succeeded by a powerful exertion 
of strength in withdrawing his leg from be- 
neath his horse. The count perceived him 
just as he was about to glide into the wood. 
The count cried out; two soldiers ran to in- 
tercept his escape; his foot caught in the 
wounded horse’s bridle, and in a moment he 
was caught, secured, and bound behind a 
member of the troop. 

The cavalcade then prepared to resume 
its march; but here an obstacle presented 
itself. Bonbon had stopped his mule in the 
middle of the road and was gravely contem- 
plating the upturned face of one of the dead 
adventurers. 

* Fool,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ get out of the way 
and let us pass.” 


The jester, leaning over on his mule, 





seemed not to have heard the king. 
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“ Dead!” said he in a low tone—“ dead !” 

“ True,”’ said Charles, “ ’tis a pity, but all 
is now over.” 

“ Dead!” continued the jester, ‘‘ dead! 
and with no time to get absolution for his 
sins !”” 

“ Ah,” sighed Charles, “in truth it is 
piteous.” 

‘His body to the worms, and his soul to 
the fires of hell! And to think that my 
poor master must answer for this man’s 
sins.” 

The jester concluded with a groan. 

‘¢T!”’ said Charles, in astonishment. 

The jester apparently heard nothing of 
this exclamation. 

‘Poor rogue !’’ said he, in a pitiful tone 
of voice, ‘* you shall not suffer for your mis- 
deeds, though you have done enough to sink 
a hundred souls to perdition. You shall not 
suffer, for Betisac ruined you and drove you 
to robbery. And thou, Betisac, grand-child 
of the devil, author of crimes which might 
sink a thousand souls to perdition, thou shalt 
not suffer, for thou hadst thy power from the 
duke of Berri thy master. And thou great 
highness of Berri, thou art also safe for thy 
authority’ — 

« Fool,” said the king, whose patience 
was worn out by these daring words, ‘‘ what 
are you about to say.” 

The jester pretended suddenly to be 
aroused. 

«* What is it gossip?” said he. 

‘Do you venture to say that I must an- 
swer for the crimes of these robbers, and for 
the misdeeds of Betisac, the duke of Berri’s 
treasurer ?”” 

‘Tn truth, gossip, have I[ said so?” 

‘© You know it well.” 

« Ah well, but take this position which it: 
seems I have uttered aloud in dreaming. 
Tis true; is it not!” 

-*You are witless fool. I answer for the 
sins of Betisac!. Have I not punished him 
for his crimes ?”’ 

** Ah, gossip, the pleasure of crying ‘ To 
death with Betisac!’ was but a poor com- 
pensation for what those miserable Jacques: 
had suffered.” 

‘My indulgences have made you forget 
yourself, Sir Jester!’ said Charles, frown- 


“On the contrary, gossip,—on the con- 
trary. You consider me very bold ; now do 
you not?”’ 

Very bold.” 

“Ah, see now,’ returned the jester, 
biting his thumb, ‘I am not bold enough. 
If I had sufficient boldness [ would say”— 
‘“‘ Well, you would say what ?”’ 

“Ah! but the boldness! the boldness ! 
it is there I am deficient.”’ 

“Speak: I give you leave.” 

“‘T would say—but really gossip—Ah! I 
will finish. [ would say that the king’s 
power came from the council, and that it 
was the council who appointed the duke.”’ 

“ But I appoint the council.” 

“On the word of a fool, uncle, I had 
quite forgotten that. Then the sin lies be- 
tween you.” 

And striking the mule a dexterous blow on 
the right eyelid, the jester left the way 
clear. 

The count called Evan to him and made 
him narrate what had taken piace just as he 
had heard it. 

The cavalcade resumed its way. 

Nearly at the moment when it began to 
move, the duke of Orleans allowed these 
words to escape him, 

“‘ There is that cursed Moor !”’ 

In fact the Moor, at the beginning of the 
encounter, seemed to have vanished with- 
out once drawing his yatagan, he had put 
his horse to a swift gallop and had only 
stopped when he was out of the reach of 
danger. Then he drew up and quietly sur- 
veyed the engagement. Now and then a 
silent laugh agitated his dark features. The 
Moor was enjoying himself after his own 
manner. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HIGH FESTIVAL. 


The Moor had seen the Duke turn his 
head, if the words he uttered had not reached 
his ears, he therefore gave up the idea of 
joining the party, and setting spur to his 
horse, flew with the speed of the wind in the 
direction of the castle. Thanks to the speed 
of his Arabian he arrived a quarter of an 
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hour before the count and his guests. 
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At the outworks he was challenged by the 
warder. The Moor replied that he was sent 
by Gaston to announce his approach. This 
gained him admittance, and he pushed through 
a dense crowd which filled the intervening 
space between the wall he had passed and 
the greatportal. Here he was not challenged. 
Any one who passed the outer defence had 
a right toenter. 

The Moor rode up to one of the ushers 
who stood ready with their wands of office 
to direct every one to the room prepared for 
him and said, 

“My chamber.”—‘ Who are you, sir?”’ 
asked the functionary. “ Kaf,’”’ said the 
Moor. ‘‘Kaf?”’ 

‘‘The emissary of Monseigneur the Vis- 
count de Chateaubon. Quick, Sir Usher, 
my chamber! am I to stand here parleying 
with you ?”’ 

“Hum, I do not know that you were 
named in the list of guests. Kaf, Kaf?”’ 

The Usher appeared to recollect, but as 
there seemed no reasonable hope that it would 
end in a manner favorable to him the Moor 
said, 

‘« Possibly [may not be named. But there 
are always spare apartments in a castle so 
fine as this. Hold. Now direct me.” 

The Usher’s hand opened and closed on 
the gold. 

‘* What you say my lord is very true,’ said 
he, ‘‘ the fine castle of Foix is large enough 

to lodge all who apply for admiitance. And 
- now I bethink me that Seigneur Kaf is on 
the list. There is an apartment prepared 
for you Seigneur Kaf.”’ 

‘“‘Rascal,’’ muttered the Moor. Then he 
added aloud “‘ Bring the key then and await 
my return at this place.”’ 

‘Ho, scoundrel,’”’ cried the Usher to a 
laquey who was lounging at the gate, ‘‘ come 
and take the noble Moor’s steed.”’ 

“Back!” said the Moor, “no one shall 
attend to my Arab but myself.’’ 

And receiving the direction from the la- 
quey he rode towards the stables which were 
on the left of the entrance. Here he dis- 
mounted and led the Arab into an unoccu- 
pied stall. Then he washed the dust care- 
fully from his coat, took a small flask from 
under the saddle and bathed his nostrils with 
the vinegar which it contained, and hanging 





around his neck a bag of barley, returned to 
the spot where he had left the Usher. 

That functionary, much mollified by the 
bribe he had received, led the way toa room 
at the other end of the castle, and the Moor 
entering, closed the door, locked it, and throw- 
ing himself on the bed fell asleep in a mo- 
ment in spite of the bustle which reigned 
throughout the edifice. 

At the first appearance of the count and his 
guests, a cloud of fleecy smoke was seen to 
rise from the summit of the castle’s battle- 
ments, and in an instant this was succeeded 
by the thunder of ordnance. The cavalcade 
entered the outworks and approached the 
great portal over a carpet formed of the 
boughs and blossoms of the oleander and rose 
laurel, and through a line of men-at-arms, 
with upright lances and lowered visors who 
kept back the moving crowd like a wall of 
iron. 

An immense crowd had assembled from 
Foix and all the surrounding villages, attract- 
ed by the desire of seeing the young King, 
who had already gained the name of the 
Well Beloved, and as the long line wound 
through the high archway of the gate and 
moved proudly on, a single shout of ‘ Hail’ 
resounded from end to end of the crowd, 
and borne along by those without the walls, 
was re-echoed from the town by a thousand 
voices. 

The King turned his head and bowed to 
the multitude right and left. The count put 
his hand into a bag held out to him by the page 
and threw gold pieces to the crowd. The 
company dismounted in the great court, and 
Gaston ‘showed the King to his apartment 
where he changed his dress. 

In half an hour a signal was given and the 
guests hungry from their long ride thronged 
to the banquetting hall. 

This apartment was entirely without tapes- 
try. It was wainscotted after the fashion of 
that period with dark oak carved in that style 
which afterwards received the name of Gro- 
tesque, and in this manner every part of the 
room was ornamented, even to the massive 
beams supporting the roof. Around the hall 
were arranged, in the form of trophies, shields, 
mail-coats, axes, halberds, and hunting 
spears, while again the recesses of the tall 
stained-glass windows were occupied by com- 
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plete suits of armor of the richest material. 
At each end of the apartment stood a cup- 
board, covered with gold and silver plates, 
surmounted by an oval steel mirror bordered 
with a garland of flowers. 


Three tables, the middle one of white mar- 
ble extended the length of the hall. On 
these the dinner had been served. 


In keeping with the custom of that age, 
the members of the clergy who were present 
took the head of the table, and the rest of 
the company ranged themselves according 
to precedence above or below the salt. The 
count as a mark of honor, offered the King 
the golden ewer with his own hand, and the 
banquet proceeded. 


After the first course the whole of the com- 
pany arose to go and see the entremets. This 
custom affords an apt illustration of the man- 
ners of that period. 


The guests betook themselves to a gallery 
which surrounded the great court of the 
castle. The area was enclosed for lists, but 
before the tilting began the sports of leaping, 
wrestling, and hurling the bar were exhibi- 
ted. 


These were succeeded by mummeries, 
minstrels and actors of the Mystery of the 
Passion, and a thousand other mysteries, 
each one more mysterious than the last. 
Then the platform, on which the actors had 
shown their pious mummeries, was taken 
away, and men-at-arms, equipped at all 
points, made their appearance, and ranging 
themselves in two equal troops at each end 
of the lists, awaited the sound of the clari- 
ons. The sound came, and they vanished 
from their stations to meet in the midst. 
Then the tilting was succeeded by a single 
combat of more interest. 


On aslender horse of the Camargue breed 
the Sultan Saladin pranced into the lists. 
He was armed in a suit of gilded mail of the 
finest texture, his head was enveloped in a 
white turban, interwound with chains of 
steel, and on his arm he bore a circular 
shield which threw back the sun’s rays like 
amirror. Saladin shouted his war cry. 

It was answered by the blast of a bugle, 
and King Richard, the Lion-hearted, ad- 
vanced slowly into the lists on a black charger 
of tremendous size. The paladin was clad in 








a full suit of black armor, and on his shoulder 
was seen the sign of the cross. 

The combat began. The Saracen hurled 
his javelin ; the Christian received it in his 
shield and galloped towards his enemy. Sal- 
adin fled ; then he suddenly turned his horse 
and launched his second javelin. This had 
no better success; the adversaries closed : 
Saladin drew his scimetar, Richard his axe, 
and the combat was ended by the Sultan 
rolling on the ground. 

This was followed by a bull fight and a 
bear fight, in each of which the animal was 
killed. 

Then these gave place to a strife more 
serious still. A cage was thrown open and 
a famished wolf of the Pyrenees appeared. 
A man entered clad in mail, but without 
weapons, and with his head bare. He ap- 
proached the animal, who regarded him with 
bristling hair. It was evident that hunger 
and fear balanced each other. At this 
moment a huntsman threw from the gallery 
a cloth dripping with the blood of a lamb. 
The wolf sprang upon it and devoured it to 
the last shred. It only excited his ferocity 
without satisfying his hunger. He sprang 
at the throat of the man. The soldier re- 
ceived him with open arms, they rolled in 
the dust which enveloped both in a cloud, 
and then in a few minutes the man arose 
dragging up with him the dead body of the 
wolf whose skull he had broken. 

It was in such spectacles as the one we 
have just described, that the men of the 
fourteenth century procured an appetite for 
their desert. 

The company returned to the hall. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HEALTH OF YOUNG GASTON. 


In their absence the table had been spread 
with sweat meats and comfits, brought from 
Italy or the city Tours renowned for these 
delicacies and the richest French and foreign 
wines awaited the attack about to be made 
on them. Immediately a great jingling of 
cups was heard, and in two minutes, amid 
all this hubbub of laughter, exclamations and 
boisterous words, nothing could be made out 
with any sort of distinctness. 
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Suddenly Gaston rose from his seat and 
holding out a golden cup said to the page 
behind him “ Pour me out some Xeres wine.” 

Then hushing the clamor with a motion of 
his hand the Count bowed to the King and said 

“ Sire, to your good health.” 

This sentiment was uproariously responded 
to by the rest of the company, and filling 
his goblet a second and a third time, the 
Count-drank in turn to the Dukes of Bourbon 
and Orleans. 

The Duke of Orleans, a little heated by 
the wine he had taken, replied by draining 
his cup, 

‘To the good health of Messire the 
Count of Foix and his fair son Gaston.”’ 

At these words, which every one heard 
distinctly, the Count turned frightfully pale, 
and raising an enormous goblet to his lips 
drained it at a single draught. A sudden 
silence fell upon the company as if some 
spirit had come from the grave to turn their 
mirth into gloom. The gentlemen of Foix 
had set the example in this silence; the 
French knights imitated them from curiosity. 

All eyes were attracted to the count’s 
face where the pallor had if any thing be- 
come greater. He was gazing before him 
with starting eyes. This fixed look contin- 
ued for the space of a moment only, for the 
count seemed suddenly to be aware of the 
strangeness of his conduct. 

He arose from his seat and said in a voice 
with a calmness belied by his deadly pallor. 

‘‘ Many thanks, highness of Orleans, for 
your courtesy, but my son Gaston is dead.”’ 

The count then took his seat, having first 
thrown around him a glance so cold and 
menacing, that those who understood its 
meaning needed no further caution. 

The mirth of the guests fora moment res- 
trained, returned with new force and the inci- 
dent seemed to be forgotten. The count 
also had regained his smiling expression of 
countenance, which proved nothing except 
the power of profound dissimulation. The 
arrow had entered his heart. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PRISONER. 


It was half past twelve. The Count after 
supping with his guests, and afterwards of- 


fering the king the night draught in his 
chamber, had retired to his private cabinet 
adjoining his own bed chamber. It was a 
small apartment, high pitched and hung with 
tapestry from Arras. The floor was entirely 
covered with skins of bears, wolves, and 
African leopards which a Moorish sovereign 
had sent to the count as the ostensible king 
of the south of France. In one corner lay 
amagnificenttiger skin, and on it was extend- 
ed a large stag hound with a tawny coat, a 
black muzzle and drooping ears. 

The only furniture of the apartment was 
a chair of carved oak, with velvet cushions, 
and the two desks covered with rolls of 
parchment. 

The Count paced to and fro through the 
cabinet with contracted eyebrows, at one 
time clenching his hands, then muttering to 
himself some words which seemed to add 
new force to his anger. Finally he stopt 
and raising a whistle which hung from his 
neck by a silken cord, he sounded it. Almost 
immediately the curtain of the door was drawn 
aside and an attendant presented himself. 

‘Order the captain of the guard to bring 
up the prisoner taken to-day,” said the 
count. The attendant took a step. 

‘‘ And inform Messire Evan that I wish to 
see him in my cabinet,’ added Gaston. The 
attendant bowed and withdrew as quietly 
as he had entered. Scarcely five minutes 
had elapsed when the curtain was removed 
from before the door and two halberd-bearers 
brought in the prisoner. The count made 
them a sign to go outside and he was left 
alone with the soldier. He fixed on him 
a look as piercing as if he wished to read 
what was passing in the lowest depths of his 
heart and yet this look appeared to have no 
effect on the prisoner. He waited sullenly 
what was to happen. 

Just as the count had opened his lips to 
speak, Evan de Foix entered the cabinet. 

The count made him a sign to wait, and 
then turning to the prisoner who had waited 
in the same immovable posture, 

‘“‘ You were seized to-day in the forest on 
suspicion of being a spy,’’ said he, “‘ what are 
you?” 

“A poor soldier wandering in search of 
employment, my Lord. I am not a spy.” 

‘You are deceiving me,’’ said the count 
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coldly, ‘‘ beware.’ ‘‘ Oh sir what I tell youis 
God’s truth.”’ 

‘Silence! [read your profession in every 
word you utter. You are one of those ad- 
venturers.”’ 

‘‘ No, my Lord. I do not deny that once’’— 

‘‘ Who gave you intelligence of the con- 
voy which was to pass through the wood to- 
day?” 

‘* My Lord, I ain not the spy you take me 
for’ — 

‘‘Was it the Count D’Armagnal,’’ con- 
tinued Gaston, breaking in upon this protes- 
tation, “is the count connected in any man- 
ner with your band ?”’ 

To reply yes or no to this question would 
amount to the same as acknowledging his 
connection with the robbers and it appeared 
that this view of the case struck the soldier. 

‘My lord,’’ he replied, ‘ how can [ tell 
your lordship what I do not know? I never 
even heard of these men before to-day.” 

‘“Wretch! do you still persist? Why, if 
your are not one of these brigands who at- 
tacked my troop, why did you fly when pur- 
sued ?” 

‘For that very reason, sir. I was chased.” 

‘‘ And you will not g-nfess what I order 
you to confess?” 

‘« My lord, how can I tell you what I do 
not know.” 

As this wasmerely a repetition of what the 
prisoner had said at first, the count turned 
round and said to the old servant who had 
waited behind his chair, 

‘« Have the iron boot brought.”’ 

The servant left the cabinet without a 
word. 

« My lord,” said the soldier, ‘“‘ you will 
not torture me ?”’ 

“ You have brought it on yourself.” 

‘‘ My leg isto be crushed! Your lordship 
will not treat me so cruelly !”’ 

‘Take care of yourself, then-”’ 

‘Oh my God!”’ 

‘* Here is the boot.”’ 

Two men entered carrying between them 
a machine of oak bound withiron and shaped 
in the form of a large boot. By turning a 
screw, the plates of which it was composed 
drew together and broke the bones of the 
sufferer’s leg. 


The prisoner reflected that confession was 
death, and he made no reply. He only cast 
upon Evan a beseeching glance. 
The count rose from his seat. 
‘¢ Put him to the torture,’’ he said, in that 
calm, cold voice which scarcely ever left 
him. 
The men seized upon the soldier’s arms 
and prepared to insert his leg in the instru- 
ment. 
«My lord! highness!” said Evan, com- 
ing forward, “spare this man. You may 
learn what you wish to know from another 
of these men, who is below wounded.” 
‘Wounded, do you say, Evan ?”’ 
‘* Yes, sir.”’ 
“Well, I shall do as youask. This tortu- 
ring a man before hanging him is not over 
agreeable. This one will not confess; a 
wounded man is more nervous. The wound- 
ed rascal will preserve his life; as to this 
one,” added the count, turning to the two 
soldiers, ‘‘he isa spy; take him away and 
hang him.” 
Evan changed color. He opened his lips 
to speak, but the prisoner prevented him by 
saying, 
‘Enough, my lord, only promise me life 
and I will reply to your questions.”’ 
‘‘T promise you life.” 
‘‘T am ready to answer you, my lord.” 
“So you are connected with these bri- 
gands ?”’ 

** Yes, my lord, lam.” 

«‘ You were sent by them as a spy ?” 

“No sir.” 

‘By whom, then ?”’ 

‘‘T do not know.”’ | 

‘“‘ Ah, sir adventurer, take care of your- 
self. This is just the point of importance.’’ 

‘« It is impossible for me to tell your lord- 
ship. I can only explain my meaning more 
clearly. The band of adventurers to which 
I belong has agents in Montpelier, Begiers, 
Caucassonne and Toulouse, who send them 
word when any valuable convoys leave those 
cities, and also what route they take. I am 
the agent at Toulouse. Four days ago I 
was stopped at a corner of the street by a 
man wrapped in a cloak which entirely con- 
cealed his features. He informed me that 
to-day a convoy of one hundred thousand 





«Will you confess ?” said the count. 


golden crowns would pass through the woods 
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on its way to Foix. I sent word to the band, 
and for fear that so valuable a prize would 
escape, followed myself, when by approach- 
ing too near, and without caution, I was 
taken. Your lordship has there the God’s 
truth without reservation.”’ 

‘But this man, this informer,’ said the 
count, ‘“‘ who was it? Can you not guess?” 

‘ Not in the least, sir.’’ 

‘‘ What was his appearance ?” ‘“ The cloak 
he wore concealed him completely. I only 
saw his boots. They were such as were 
worn by gentlemen of the court.” 

“Count, Count,” murmured Gaston, ‘ if 
you have done this it is infamous.’’ Then 
aloud to the prisoner, 

‘What is the name of your chief?’ he 
asked. 

“The Black Knight, Messire, is his name 
in the band.’’ ‘‘ Now sir adventurer,”’ said the 
count, ‘‘take care to answer the question I 
am about to address to you, and to suppress 
nothing which you have observed. If I am 
deceived, your flesh shall be torn with red 
hot pincers. Does the Black Knight ever 
act under the orders or by the direction of 
the Count D’Armagnal ?”’ 

‘‘I do not know, my lord. The Black 
Knight lives by plunder, and if the count 
D’Armagnal informs him of a valuable 
prize, why he acts in conformity with the 
intelligence he has received.”’ 

‘‘Enough,”’ said the count, and turning to 
the soldiers ‘‘take this man away,’’ said 
he; ‘I shall examine him again. Mean- 
while, if his intelligence is false, he shall 
hang.” 

As soon as the last halberd-bearer had dis- 
appeared, the count turned tothe young man 
who had watched this scene leaning against 
the tapestry and taking his arm, began to 
pace to and fro. 

‘‘ Evan,” said the count at last, ‘do you 
know where the money came from which 
was attacked to-day ?” 

‘‘No, my lord,” said Evan. 

“Out of King Charles’ coffers,” said the 
count, laughing. 

‘From the King ?”’ 

* Yes, and do you know why I have bor- 
rowed it ?”” 

‘Did you borrow this sum, my lord ?”’ 
‘Ah, on a mortgage be it understood.”’ 





The Moor’s sagacity has already divined 
this. 

‘‘ And for what purpose, Messire ?’ 

“T will tell you, my boy, but first remem- 
ber that there is a great feud between my- 
self and Messire Jean D’ Armagnal the third 
of the name. This man has done me more 
ill turns than all the rest of my enemies put 
together. You know that?” 

“T know Count John is the enemy of 
Foix.’’ 

‘Ah, yes, an enemy ever vigilant. He 
has now undertaken an enterprise which | 
very much fear will be directed in the end 
against myself.”’ 

* What is that, sir ?”’ 

‘‘ He is negotiating with the great compa- 
nies which now overrun Auvergne to enter 
his service. His ostensible design is to 
march into Lombardy to the assistance of his 
brother-in-law Bernabo Visconti, against the 
Count de Vertus, though the real design as ] 
said is to attack Foix.”’ 

‘ Ah, sir, if he engages those devils’ — 

‘‘ But he shall not engage them! I have 
already taken my measures. The count 
was not rich enough to engage these plunder- 
ers to leave their good castles, therefore he 
applied to Berald the dauphin, but the dauphin 
was also too poor and the King was petitioned 
to grant hisassistance. The King consented 


but yesterday. I mortgaged my lands and 
drained his coffers. Do you comprehend 
Evan?” 


“ Perfectly, my lord.” 

‘‘ But I depend upon other measures for 
preventing the enlistment of these hardy 
rascals in the count’s service. They are, 
many of them, my subjects. They will not 
disobey me. I have already sent to inter- 
dict their attendance at Clermont, but yet 
one remains who is more powerful than all. 
I wish to send you yourself to this man.”’ 

‘¢ What is his name, sir?”’ 

‘«‘ Messire Guy Le Moresque.”’ 

‘‘Where is he to be found?” 

‘‘Oh, don’t alarm yourself. Approach 
within ten leagues of Clermont and you will 
be escorted before him.” 

‘“T am ready at once, my lord; what are 
my instructions ?”’ 

‘Oh, you shall set off at once, as you say. 
This Messire Guy Le Moresque has en- 
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tered my service and taken me for his liege 
lord. Command him on my part to take no 
step in this Lombardy expedition and to re- 
ject the offers of the count. But this is not 
all. I will give you a letter to Messire Philip 
de Bor, at Clermont, and while there you 
will gain as much intelligence as possible in 
regard to this enterprise. Do you consent 
to set out at once ?” 

“This moment, my lord.’’ 

‘No, Evan, that is not necessary. But 
as the business is important, prepare to 
mount your horse at the dawn of day.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Go, now, and sleep, but first embrace 
me.” 

The young man threw himself into his 
father’s arms, and turning aside his head to 
hide the tears in his eyes, left the room. 

(T'o be Continued.) 


Written at the break of day after watching all night 
by the corpse of a friend. 


BY TENELLA. 


The day has broke—its soft grey light 
Is thro’ the window streaming, 

And from the darkness of the night 
The morning star is gleaming. 

The failing night-lamp flickers low, 
Its light’s no longer needed, 

And as the eastern portals glow, 
It dies away unheeded. 


Now—all without is bright and fair 
Instinct with life and hope, 

Within—ah! eyes are slumbering there 
That ne’er on earth shall ope. 

All pale and cold before me lies 
The mother and the wife, 

Who on my bosom closed her eyes 
And yielded up her life. 


So calmly did she cease to breathe 
So gently take her flight, 

I scarce could tell when dusky eve 
Had faded into night. 

And many an hour around her bed 
I’ve solemn vigil kept, 

And silently have hushed my tread 
As tho’ she only slept. 


She does not sleep, in realms above 
Her soul is wide awake, 

And now the day of perfect love 
Begins for her to break. 

Ah! does it like the dawn below 
Steal gently o’er her soul, 

Sees she at first the opening glow, 
And then the glorious whole? 





Say, does the song of glory burst 
At once upon her ear, 

Or does her trembling spirit first 
Low notes of welcome hear ? 

I love to think that strength with light 
Is to the spirit given, 

Death’s but the closing of the night 
The perfect day’s in Heaven. 


This world is of our life the night, 
Illumed by stars and moon, 

In Haides dawns the perfect light, 
And Heaven’s the glorious noon. 

What tho’ the saints shall reign below 
For full a thousand years ? 

*T will only be the crimson glow 
Before the sun appears. 


That glorious God, who His own son 
A sacrifice did give 

Hath said the work will not be done, 
*Till we with him shall live. 

No spirit fresh from earth and sin 
Can meet Him face to face, 

Or stand His glorious presence in 
Until redeemed by grace. . 


This is my faith—That mind and soul 
In Haides shall expand, 

That age on age may o’er us roll 
Ere we before Him stand. 

In Haides on the Saviour’s breast 
True knowledge shall be found, 

In Haides shall the Spirit rest 
Till the last trump shall sound. 


Then—shall we see Him face to face 
Not darkly thro’ a glass, 
Then—shall the perfect work of grace 
In sinners come to pass,— 
Then—shines the full, the glorious day 
Upon the strengthened sight, 
Then—every cloud is rolled away 
And God’s revealed in Light. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE 


» 
OF 


GEOFFREY CLINKER, ESQ. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Jo the Editor of the Southern Lit. Messenger : 


When a mere lad, I frequently saw on the streets an 
odd looking old man, who had lived and flourished, if he 
flourished at all, at a period when our republic was yet 
in its infancy. His manners and address indicated a fa- 
miliarity with the best modes of polished life in the colo- 
nial period of our State. He was urbane and courteous 
to a fault, and though I was at first repelled by his odd 
appearance, I became in an extraordinary degree attached 
to his society upon a more familiar acquaintance. Dur- 
ing our intimacy—such an intimacy as would be likely to 
grow up between a young man and one who had lived 80 
long in the past—the old man would frequently recount 
the history of the stirring periods of our revolution, and 
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I well remember with what enthusiasm and boyish ardor 
he described his first meeting with the great and venera- 
ble LaFayette, just after that memorable surrender at 
Yorktown. Many of the historic reminiscences connect- 
ed with that event, and which no chronicler of the period 
has preserved, were detailed to me in these conversations. 
I learned, too, that this gentleman had been in the habit 
of putting his thoughts on paper, and I was favored with 
more than one of his sketches of the home life of our 


young Virginia, while yet she acknowledged the sway of 


his majesty, King George the Third. 

The old man died, bequeathing his manuscripts—his 
only possession—to a descendant who has since kindly 
submitted them to my inspection, with the liberty of giv- 
ing such of them to the public as might be deemed sui- 
table. 

I enclose you the following, bearing his autograph title 
in bold upright characters, purporting to be a synoptical 


cheek. I loved my father. But I am getting 
away from the subject. Beside these, there was 
none other person present save the neighboring 
physician—a good, kindhearted man who went 
about from house to house dealing out his chari- 
ties and kind deeds without expecting any return 
for his services. Poor man, he had had many such 
cases, but never a one which was to terminate so 
seriously. My mother—I never saw my mother. 
She was a beautiful woman, so my aunt has told 
me. She had soft silken hair, the color of flax, a 
dimpled cheek and skin of fairest white, and a 
voice angel-toned, it was so pure and sweet. My 
mother was very sick. She could not recover. 
Her pulse was low, and its strokes were feeble and 


view of his own life, as a proper introduction to other of | Y@ feebler. She was going every moment. A 


his manuscripts having particular reference to the histo- 
ric details of the time. Indeed, I have eliminated chap- 
ters of this description found in this volume, because 
they might more properly be introduced in connection 
with other essays from his pen. 


few more and she would breathe her last. There 
lay I, the innocent occasion of her death. She 
had gone! A birth and a death at the same hour. 
The house of joy converted into the house of 


You will observe, that the current of his life seems to re 
have run in very nearly the same channel with ours of oe BS 


the present day. 
Yours, 
I. W. 


CHAPTER I. 


SHOWING HOW I BEGAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER II. 
MY SCHOOL EXPERIENCE AND WHAT I LEARNED THERE. 


The school-house was located just outside of the 
corporate limits of the city I was then proud to 
call my birthplace. It was a neat log building, 
scarce fifteen feet by twenty, consisting of a sin- 


It was a marvellous thing—I assure you—my gle room. There was a green plot in front of the 
hoy—that of being born into this strange world, door, and what was known as the lawn stretched 
and though some-seventy odd years have passed outin the rear. Entering the house early in the 
by since then, I never think of it now without morning, before the pedagogue had mounted his 
astonishment. Let me see. There was old Par-|chair of state, you might have discovered a state 
son Dowdy there, to be sure, for the Parson was of affairs somewhat resembling the condition of 
never absent on such occasions. He had a good Bedlam and Babel combined. Here mounted on 
reason for being attentive to them. It was ru-|@ stool, just three feet high, stood & promising 
mored, that while yet a young man he had lost| young lad of the same height, bawling out a com- 
two very handsome fees by his absence, the little} mand at the top of his voice to another to keep 
strangers having in both instances left the land of quiet, while in an opposite direction two or three 
the living as soon as they reached it, without wait- little urchins were exercising their muscles at the 
ing to be christened. Parson Dowdy was there—| expense of each other’s bones. These were occa- 
and my mother’s eldest sister, her of the blue sionally relieved by outcries resembling cat- 
dress and tremendous oversleeves. I remember| calls and the like emanating from different quar- 
her as well as if it were yesterday. That was|ters of the spacious building. Suddenly, as in a 
many years afterwards though. She sat at my| flash, you would discover the tumult cease and die 
father’s table knitting me a pair of socks, every | away into a sing-song tone, as each little urchin 
now and then heaving a deep sigh, and saying in took his place to hum over the morning recitation. 
scarcely audible tones: poor Nancy! Nancy was| Mr. Thomson, the teacher, was a jovial old man, 
my mother’s name. Then, father ! yes father was | scarce turned of fifty, who had preserved his good 
there, and I have heard that he spent a night of|spirits and good temper amazingly well, in view 
sleepless anxiety and was careworn and thought-|of the trials they had severally encountered. He 
fulon that morning. My father always had a had no taste for extra exertion, and this was one 
thoughtful look. I never saw him smile, and I} of the reasons assigned by the boys for his entire 
wondered at it, for all around him were merry and | absence of anger, save on the most provoking oc- 
gay, and he was nota morose man. He would|casions. Ido notremember ever to have seen him 
frequently take me up in his arms and hug me to| mad but once, and then, strange to say, it was a 
his bosom, and I could discover whenever he did| pure mistake. The boys had a habit of ducking 


20 the large tear drops stealing down his manly}each other, at certain seasons of the year. Un- 
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fortunately, the pedagogue was mistaken for one 
of these mischievous urchins, and as he entered 
his school-room he was saluted with a bucket full 
of water, which ran down his savory person, leay- 
ing his phiz and his person a “ spectacle for gods 
and men!” The poor little boy whose mischief 
it was, trembled like an aspen leaf on the occa- 
sion, and barely escaped the rod, and his compan- 
ions—one and all—were soundly berated upon the 
practice and strictly injoined to abandon it from 
that day forward. And, strange to say, this com- 
mand was obeyed to the letter. 

I never had much fancy for school. It was an 
irksome business, make the best of it, I thought. 
But I had already passed beyond the limited pe- 
riod of long clothes, and, despite the entreaties of 
my aunt, who had had me under her pupilage 
these ten years, I was sent to school. 

On the fearful morning in which I was ushered 
into the presence of the pedagogue, my knees 
smote each other with terror, and I could with 
difficulty utter a word; but the ordeal passed, the 
day wore quickly away and I felt there was no- 
thing so horrible in going to school after all. 

At school it was—at this little village school— 
that I commenced the first serious business pur- 
suit of my life, and the exact character of this 
pursuit may be guessed at when I inform you, 
my son, that the old village schools were the re- 
sort of both sexes where boys and girls were al- 
lowed to mingle in the fray together. Already 
had the girls been parcelled off to their respective 
admirers, and there was not one of the fair sex 
who had not her especial protector among the 
other. 

There was little Polly Dawson, scarce entered 
upon her fifth year, with as much of the shrewd- 
ness and quickness in discerning “the times and 
seasons’ as her elder sister at home, who had been 
caressed and courted by the entire town, and Pol- 
ly had her admirer too—a boy not half my age. 
Little Jack Dowdy—for that was his name, and a 
name he was never ashamed of, was the son of 
the parson who has been already introduced. Lit- 
tle Jack loved Polly, and Polly loved Jack, and it 
was every where agreed that Polly and Jack were 
suited to each other. At the time I entered, it 
fortunately happened that a little fairy had just 
been transported to the city from a neighboring 
county and was to be entered. This was my sole 
chance, for every other of the girls had been claim- 
ed and won. Betsy was the name of the fair one. 
To attempt a description of this child at this dis- 
tant period, with the feeble pen and feebler intel- 
leets of an old man, might seem like child’s 
play. But her image, on the day on which she 
entered the schoolroom is as distinctly painted in 
my mind, as if I had her now before me. Betty 


white apron, just reaching the hem of her frock. 
Her hair was parted in the middle and fell in au- 
burn ringlets about her shoulders. Her manner 
was brisk, half hesitating, half progressing. She 
would speak in a quick but quiet manner and 
every thing she said or did was with rapidity and 
ease. She had the merriest laugh I have ever 
heard—and it was this which first woke within 
me so much admiration, | may say, love for the 
little fairy. Betty carried to school a little bag 
in which she put her books and refreshments and 
I usually did myself the honor to carry them home 
for her. I was in love. 


CHAPTER III. 
CHILDHOOD—ITS LOVE. 


It is a foolish thing—this childish love. It 
scarcely deserves the name. But why is childish 
love a folly? If it be, then love itself is a folly 
altogether. If in the first gushings out of exis- 
tence, while the heart is yet in its virgin youth, 
and the rank weeds have not overgrown it, it may 
not love—when shall it first begin to experience 
the emotion of affection? Does the ivy wait un- 
til the chills of winter have blasted its vigor or 
the summer’s sun has burnt and destroyed its vi- 
tality, before it clings to the protecting oak? So 
neither should the heart of the child, my boy, if it 
find a fitting object on which to lavish out the full 
tide of its feeling andof joy, tarry till it has encoun- 
tered the rude blasts of the wintry storm before 
it clasps, at least in memory and in thought, the 
object of its early adoration. Grant that the ob- 
ject is not always a proper one? can the affection 
of the mature claim that it never errs? We love 
we know not why, and the instinct of the child 
which teaches it to love may claim a directer gui- 
dance as emanating more immediately from the 
source and fountain of all true love. 

I do not believe that childish love is an impro- 
per passion. When but a child, with the face of 
Betty Brown daguerreotyped on my thoughts, this 
truth was an axiom and needed no reasoning to 
support it, and though many, many years have 
rolled by between these youthful experiences and 
the time at which I write, and many, many sad 
clouds have passed over my spirit, and the world 
has grown dim and life unsteady, I can look back 
upon these boyish freaks, and my old heart grows 
young again and I feel myself bounding anew 
with the animation of this first and earliest love. 
Would that I had learned no other ill, and that 
subsequent events had not written other and bit- 
ter experiences which have blurred and blotted the 


pages of my life. 





wore a pink calico dress, neatly tucked, with a 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BETTY’S BIRTH-DAY: FROLIC AT FARMER BROWN’S: 
BETTY GETS A COUSIN WHO HAS SOME CONNEC- 
TION WITH MY STORY. 


If childish love be a folly, boyish jealousy is no 
trifling matter. I speak from experience. 

Betty Brown was now quite a young lady. The 
day was not far off when she was to be ushered 
into sweet thirteen—an event, which it was then 
customary to honor by assembling all the young 
folks of the neighborhood to make the hours pass" 
merrily and happily away. 

Thus far, I had been regarded as Betty’s espe- 
cial champion—her chosen protector. Our school 
experiences had been as happy as the average ex- 
periences of boys and girls who thought more of 


the glare or glitter of chandeliers lighted up with 
the brilliant lights of the present, or even a ser- 
vice of silver plate, but every thing was in keep- 
ing with his station in life, and was substantial 
and good. The bow! of tea and the wheaten cake 
and the Indian corn, with the best of fowls and 
venison, served sufficiently to supply our bodily 
wants. After supper, we withdrew to the parlor, 
and spent the evening in similar amusements. 
These were interrupted by a fresh arrival. Mr. 
Robert Lesslie, had been mentioned by Betty sev- 
eral times in the course of the evening and I no- 
ticed that there was an unusual dancing of her 
bright eyes on the occasion. As soon as his name 
was announced, Betty rushed to the door and 
threw herself into his arms and imprinted a half 
dozen kisses upon hischeek. Robert was unques- 
tionably a fine looking fellow. He wore a black 



















suit from top to toe, and every article of her appa- 
rel was in the neatest order. Just of an age, too, 
to suit Betty. He but just arrived at manhood, 
and she in her thirteenth birth-night. 1 deemed 
it wrong to cherish such thoughts, but they would 
come thronging my brain, and though the hours 
passed by more merrily for this arrival with the 
rest of the company, I could not help wishing 
that cousin Robert had delayed his coming a while 
longer. Foolish boy. Robert was not in your 
way. The silly little heart of Betty Brown might 
have made him a rival, but he never cherished the 
thought of wrecking thy happiness or casting thee 
off as a waif in the world without an owner. 


CHAPTER V. 


their favorites than their books. We had suffer- 
ed for each other, even under the hands of the 
genial James Thomson a few martyrdoms in the 
shape of whippings for neglected lessons—the 
time which should have been spent in tracing out 
the courses of rivers and memorizing the names 
of Capitals, having been occupied in the other 
and more delightful operations of blackberry- 
hunting, push-pin and house-building. Beside 
these, I had on more than one occasion, taken up 
the weapons of war to avenge her from real or 
imaginary insults and then bore upon my person 
the scars of honor received in this knightly ser- 
vice. I felt therefore that I had a right to Betty, 
but as my claim had never been disputed, I had 
no opportunity to vindicate it. Of course, her 
champion looked forward with unusual interest to 
the day on which she was to enter upon her teens. 
The day came. Her father’s house was prepared 
for a brilliant reception of the young and fashion- 
able neighbors. Betty herself was decked out in 
her newest silk, lately imported from the mother 
country, and wore the memorable shoes which 
had been bought some six months before and re- 
served until this day of honor. The gay throng 
passed the time before the hour of tea in the child- 
ish amusements of that date, a part of which has 
retained the ascendancy until this day. There 
was “ hunting of the slipper,” “ grinding the bot- 
tle,” and beside, the exercise of memory in which 
“four squeaking wild geese” played a distinguish- 
ed part. In all of these, as in duty bound, I was 
quite active and never absent from the side of 
Betty, save when the necessity of the play de- 
manded it. ‘The evening’s amusements wore away 
quite happily. Then the ample feast was prepar- 
ed and the youth gathered about the festive board 
to participate in the good cheer of farmer Brown 
His stores were ample and the supper was, for 
that date, a magnificent one. True, it lacked all 
the elegancies of modern life. We had neither 


BETTY’S COUSIN. A SAD MISHAP. 


WHITE HAT. 


HOW 1 LOST MY 


Robert Lesslie was a young man of rare quali- 
ties of head and heart. I have never known one 
more generous or noble. He had been trained in 
the best schools of that period and had acquired 
something more than a smattering of the Classics. 
His mind had been strengthened as well as his 
memory stored, and on all occasions calling for 
the exercise of vigorous intellect or accurate learn- 
ing, Robert Lesslie was not wanting. These ex- 
cellencies [ had noted with some degree of anxi- 
ety, and though I can not say that “I marked his 
virtues to despise them,” I confess I should have 
been better satisfied if he had less. He knew or, 
at least, I thought he knew, that I looked upon 
him as a rival, and he did every thing in his power 
to disabuse me of that impression—yet I did not 
at the moment so understand his excessive cour- 
tesy toward me, and his efforts to be my friend, 
Despite my surmises, Robert’s kindness kindled 
within me sentiments of regard toward himself, 
and, strange to say, in a very few weeks we were 
on terms of the closest intimacy, and my thoughts 
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had become so entirely changed, that I felt that 
if Betty were to be given up to any other person, 
Robert would be my preference—yet I could not 
consent to yield her to him. 


Early one morning—I had just breakfasted— 
Robert met me at the door of my father’s house, 
and taking me by the arm, proposed a walk to the 
outskirts of the city. I could discover that he 
wore a careworn look as if all had not gone well 
with him, and, as soon as opportunity offered, in- 
quired the cause. In answer, he stated that it 
would require a detail of his life, and he proceed- 
ed to sketch rapidly the current of his history up 
to this period. His career had been a chequered 
and a sad one. He had commenced life with bril- 
liant prospects. His father was possessed of an 
ample fortune, which was yearly increasing. 
From a child, he had gratified every wish of his 
heart. He had been taught at home by his mo- 
ther until he had arrived at an age to enter a 
neighboring collegiate institution—his only com- 
panion an elder sister. Thus he had grown up to 
boyhood and manhood, with an abiding reverence 
for his parents and the fondest devotion for his 
only sister—one, of whom he might well be proud. 
But the cloud had rested upon him. His father 
and mother were both laid in their graves and 
shortly after, his sister followed them. Robert 
was alone. I will let him conclude his story in 
his own words : 

Thus thrown upon my own resources, with no 
one at home to cheer my drooping spirits or to 
dissipate the gloom that hung about my path, I 
have for several years past spent the vacations of 
my collegiate terms in tours throughout the coun- 
try. Two summers ago, in one of these trips, I 
met with a family on the border line between 
Pennsylvania and this State, who received me with 
open arms and with a friendly greeting, such as 
I had received alone in the limits of Virginia. 
This was not its only attraction. A gentle daugh- 
ter was the magnet which drew me there so fre- 
quently afterwards. Isidore Peyton won me by 
her genial smiles and pure womanliness of feeling. 
I will not call her an angel but I could not deem 
her less. We parted just two months ago on the 
banks of a stream resembling in its flow the beau- 
tiful river that now dances beneath our feet. She 
bid me an adieu with a smile and a tear: and we 
fondly hoped that ere many months, we should 
meet again. A letter reached me a few days 
since, bearing tidings of her death. She now 
sleeps beneath the tree on which we sat together 
when last we met, and here am I, again, a lone 
wanderer over the wild waste of waters.” — 

Robert had scarcely finished his narrative when 
we were both surprised by an outcry of terror from 
theriver. Leaving my companion, I rushed to the 
water’s edge and there discovered the source. 





Little Polly Dawson—of school-boy memory—had 
been prevailed upon the morning in question by 
Mr. Jack Dowdy to takea sail ontheriver. Jack 
had possessed himself of a neighbor’s craft, and 
procuring a sail large enough to run a good sized 
man-of-war, the two had ventured into the stream 
without other ballast than the manful heart of 
Jack. A sudden whif of wind in an unexpected 
quarter had upset the craft, and in doing so emp- 
tied the precious burden, Jack and his Dulcinea, 
into the stream. Jack was a good swimmer. Pol- 
ly was not an adept in the art. The former was 
in a quandery, but determining to rescue his 
sweetheart at the risk of his life, he had caught 
her by her raven locks and was towing her safely 
to the shore. Polly preferred a more substantial 
hold, and catching Jack around the body, the lit- 
tle fellow was unable to swim with ease, and find- 
ing himself sinking every moment, roared lustily 
for help. Throwing myself into the stream, I 
reached them just in time to save Polly and her 
lover from going under. The sail boat was regain- 
ed and set upright and we reached the shore in 
safety, my only loss being a new white hat which 
I had worn on the occasion. Polly and Jack 
heaped upon me a thousand thanks, and I thought 
I heard Polly soothing Jack in an undertone— 
“ Never mind, Jack, nobody is hurt—mama will 
never know it and if she does, ’twasn’t your fault.” 
I envied Jack his treasure from the bottom of my 
heart. Would Betty Brown have treated me thus, 
if I had given hersuchasousing? I had no time 
to stop to meditate. My clothes were soaked 
through and through, and bidding the party good 
morning, taking Robert by the arm, I hurried home 
to doff my apparel for something more comforta- 
ble. Jack and Polly did the same. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE TENDER PASSION. CRUSTY OLD 
BACHELORS AND GRIM CRITICS ARE REQUESTED TO 
SKIP OVER THIS CHAPTER. 


Thus far in my journey through life I had owned 
but one goddess—had adored but one deity. The 
merriest among the merry-hearted—the gayest 
among the gay, the loveliest among the lovely, 
had no charms for me in comparison with the little 
girl whom in infancy I had fondled, in boyhood J 
had admired, and in manhood I had loved. Betsy 
was the star of my being, the joy of my life. Ray- 
less and cheerless would have been my journey, 
were it not, (as I hoped,) to be brightened by that 
ray of sunshine. But human expectations are 
vain. An original suggestion, it is true, but one 
which weighed upon my heart at that time with a 
freshness and anxiety which one who has not felt 
it could not describe. I loved, loved ardently, 
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hopefully, with my entire being—with my man- 
hood and strength. It was not an idle passion, a 
whim of the moment, but it had entered into and 
formed a part of my mental stature, my exist- 
ence. So keenly sensitive was I on the subject, 
that the most distant allusion to the object of my 
idolatry would crimson my cheek with fire—and 
at times I have become so nervous, that I could 
hardly pronounce her name without a tremor. 


I was hardly a fit subject, in such a state of 
mind, to attempt the conquest of a heart like Bet- 
ty’s. She was light, joyous, gay, happy! She 
could laugh and cry by turns, and seemed to take 
as much delight in the one as the other. A per- 
petual sunshine settled on her head and heart, 
and though I had tried once and again to draw 
her into serious conversation, with a naiveness al- 
most surpassing description she would avert the 
subject, and with some slight fancy, (apparently 
without effort,) would turn me off to pursue my 
meditations alone. It was manifest to me, that all 
this was not the pure effect of a child-like sim- 
plicity of character, though I would fain have be- 
lieved it such. I had determined to test the mat- 
ter. I chose for the attempt a moment as oppor- 
tune as any which circumstances would allow. 
Betty was alone in her back parlor, when I was 
ushered into her presence on that evening. I 
found her intears. Why I knew not and scarcely 
dared to inquire. I had met on my way one who 
might have had some connection with it, and the 
thought itself was daggers to me. It was not 
Robert Lesslie. Concealing as far as practicable 
my surprise on the occasion I drew near her seat, 
and taking her hand in mine, began a serious talk 
upon, the subject. She did not withdraw it, (the 
hand,) but let it lie there just as if it were my 
own. I felt that it ought to be, and gaining cour- 
age from the fact, entered boldly upon my task. 
She listened to me patiently, while I proceeded to 
speak of my boyish love, my youthful devotion, 
how I had never bowed before another shrine, 
and, looking her calmly in the face, with my heart 
beating a tattoo the while, I asked her to pledge 
me in return for my love the only price which I 
would accept—herself! She heard it all—calmly, 
passively, without a movement—and in words 
which now burn into my heart while I write 
them—she stated that I had lost the golden mo- 
ment—I had spoken too late—her heart and her 
life were pledged to another and could never be 
mine!!! This she uttered in the same calm man- 
ner and without expressing any surprise, or even 
sympathy, proceeded to turn the conversation upon 
some other topic. She never looked more beauti- 
ful in person—yet I thought her instantly trans- 
formed. An angel she had been to me—a bright 
winged messenger of love and peace. She had in 


struction—of woe. I hardly knew how to com- 
prehend her language. I could not believe it 
true. A few short weeks’ delay had sealed my 
fate—and Betty Brown, the pride of my heart, 
the joy of my existence, had passed into the hands 
of another—and that other !—but I must let the 
tears that now fall so freely while I write, blot out 
the conclusion of the sentence. Perhaps in anoth- 
er hour I may have the boldness to record it. 

To continue, I left the house with far other feel- 
ings than those with which I had entered it. In 
a moment the current of my existence seemed to 
change, and instead of flowery meads, and pleas- 
ant journeyings, which in my dreams I had pic- 
tured, the future seemed pregnant with dark 
clouds about to burst in angry torrents over my 
head. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FISH OF ANOTHER SORT. A WHOLE STEW OF FRESH 
ONES. 


If any of my name, into whose hands this man- 
uscript should fall, shall imagine that I died of a 
broken heart, because of the occurrences previ- 
ously detailed, they are sadly mistaken. It is a 
motto with the Clinker family—‘ never to give up 
for trifles,’ and though I did at the time regard 
Betty Brown’s conduct as a very serious trifle, | 
would have been heartily ashamed of myself ‘ to 
have shuffled off the mortal coil’ for her or any 
body else. But I came as near to it as possible. 
I took to my bed and kept it for several weeks in 
succession, a thing so very remarkable in our an- 
nals as a family, that I cannot forbear recording 
it for the benefit of posterity. When I arose, 
however, it was with new feelings and new 
hopes—not that I had forgotten my earliest love. 
That I have never done, though my hairs are now 
whitened by more than threescore winters, and 
she has, together with her affianced one, passed 
over the dark valley—where I must ere long fol- 
low her. But my thoughts were directed to 
another object, if not as mild or as lovely, cer- 
tainly as pure and childlike and angelic. 

Next door to my father’s mansion in which I 
then lived, there had dwelt for a short period a 
family of English extraction, lately removed from 
that country to this, and who sought the city in 
which we lived for its retirement and ease. It 
was rumored to be wealthy, but no evidence of 
this was given in the exterior of the house they 
dwelt in, or in their apparel. They were a frugal, 
industrious and cheerful family, consisting of a 
half-dozen sons and an only daughter ; both father 
and mother were alive; and they dwelt in com- 
parative seclusion, never for the space of many 
weeks and months at a time, intruding into the 
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sion,—such as sickness or the like. The old lady 
was a matron in Israel—abounding in charities, 
and in the short space of time she had spent in 
the city previously to this, had succeeded in en- 
dearing all the poor to herself by her kind deeds. 
The sons were thoughtful, steady boys, who fol- 
lowed the occupation of farming, and were never 
known to make the concerns of their neighbors, 
either their fortunes or their character, a matter 
of speculation or talk. Such families are ex- 
ceedingly rare, and when they are found they de- 
serve to be noted. It was during my illness that 
I first formed my acquaintance with the Charmi- 
ons, and here too I met with the angel which was 
to beckon me on in my future career and to glad- 
den and bless my life. Jane Charmion was a 
girl of some sixteen summers, though one not fa- 
miliar with her age would have thought her much 
further advanced. At this period she used to 
dress in a handsome black plaid frock without 
other ornament to her person than a simple Ca- 
meo which she wore in memory of an endeared 
relative who had left it to her as a memento of 
affection. Jane was the companion of her mother 
in all her missions of mercy, and ventured even 
farther sometimes than the caution incident to old 
age would allow her mother to do. During my 
long illness she was my constant attendant, an- 
ticipating every wish and gratifying every want 
and whim with the tenderness and solicitude of a 
sister. I verily believe that to her kind attentions 
and assiduous care I owed my life. This from a 
comparative stranger was too much for one con- 
stituted as I was. Jane little thought how ne- 
cessary her presence became before the termina- 
tion of my illness and how much I desired it after 
my recovery. She had planted beside my younger 
love another, which, as will be seen, was destined 
to bring forth other fruit. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MY RESOLUTION. 


It was not without a purpose—that resolve— 
nor has it been without its results. It was formed 
after the best reflection that one in my stateof nerves 
could then have given it, and heaven be thanked, 
it has been kept, religiously kept, in its letter and 
spirit. 

I resolved to marry Jane Charmion. 

Jane had every requisite to make me happy. 
Her associations were agreeable, her conversation 
interesting, her manners almost incomparable. 
She had a good heart, had spent an active youth, 
was, in short, just the woman my dear mother 
would have selected for me had she been alive. 
And my aunt said, she bore a striking resemblance 


to alter the current of my feelings, but they had 
been altered before. 

The next thing to be done after forming a reso- 
lution, is to put it in practice—and this I did, 
after a fashion. I knew that Jane Charmion had 
heard of my attachment to Betty Brown. It 
was the town talk, and had been so for years, and 
Betty, herself, was no stranger to Jane. I had 
seen them together more than once. To break 
the matter abruptly to Jane just now would have 
been consummate folly, madness. 

My friendship grew apace with the family I 
have described, and in a short period I found my- 
self as cordially attached to them, as if I had 
known them all my life. 

James Charmion, though not the sprightliest of 
his brothers, was certainly a boy of uncommonly 
vigorous intellect. 

I had favorable opportunities of testing its 
strength on my visits to his father’s house, which 
at this period were by no means infrequent. An 
intimacy grew up between him and myself which 
promised to wax into a warm and sincere friend- 
ship. He had far more learning than I could 
boast, and was much more familiar with the lite- 
rature of his own country, but I was prompter, of 
quicker intellect, and could enjoy a joke with 
much more avidity and zest. We began to be on 
the best possible terms with each other. Never a 
day passed, in which we did not spend a few hours 
in company to our mutual edification and im- 
provement. Jane was with us frequently at these 
interviews, and was not an indifferent or unob- 
servant spectator. Gradually she grew fonder and 
fonder of them. Her brother once remarked in our 
presence he thought Jane and I were made for 
each other! The thing may never have occurred 
to Jane’s mind before—but it certainly had oc- 
curred to mine, and, though I blush to say it, | 
was glad it was spoken, as it opened the way into 
and explained sundry little attentions which be- 
fore Jane had received at my hands. In a mo- 
ment, they seemed to flash upon her in a new 
light, and I observed that afterwards, whenever I 
brought any little present for her, if it was re- 
ceived, she would attempt to screen her face as if it 
were doing something it ought not to—I think she 
blushed! Thus matters went on. Betty Brown, 
meanwhile, was not forgotten. At times, the 
memory of her sad conduct or of my own indis- 
creet delay, (I hardly knew which,) would rush 
upon me, when I was in the presence of Jane, and 
I could not restrain a sigh. Yet I had tried to 
forget her—and determined never again to men- 
tion her name to another—and as far as possible 
to keep aloof from her society, and that of her 
courtier. 





to Nancy. This would have been enough of itself 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JIM BOWERS, AND HIS GREY COAT. 


It were injustice to the reader of these annals 
to overlook a noted character who figured in the 
days of which I write. 

Jim Bowers was amanofmark. He had never 
been accused of modesty, else he might have 
blushed at the charge. He never blushed at any 
other, though several had been preferred against 
him of which the criminal courts of the country 
bore ample testimony. But Jim had thus far es- 
caped the hangman and was yet in the land of the 
living ready to accomplish any feat of prowess 
from the robbing of a henroost to the bolder and 
more arduous enterprize of invading the hog-pens 
of his neighbors. 

Jim was a fellow of some shrewdness, had a 
good deal of “‘ mother-wit,”’ and enjoyed an envia- 
ble reputation for cooking the best suppers and 
making the best barbacues in the county. So 
that, with all his frailties, (and who has not frail- 
ties?) he was tolerated in the community. In- 
deed, he could not well have been spared. 

I met Jim once near Mr. Dowdy’s poultry-yard 
shortly after the old man had laid in a fresh stock 
of fowls previous to one of the festive occasions he 
was in the habit of giving his parishioners. Jim 
was evidently surprized to see me, but he put the 
best face on the matter, and at once entered upon 
the most tender and touching inquiries in regard 
to my health. He had heard that I had been in 
a “monstrous bad” fix and was glad to see me 
out. Branching out from one subject to another, 
he managed to get my ear and, as he thought, to 
divert my attention altogether from the fact that 
he was where he ought not to be. At length he 
touched upon a theme which having some slight 
connection with this biography, his words may be 
repeated. 

“ Mass Clinker, I hearn tell you gwine to marry 
that Miss Jane Charmine—is it so? mighty nice 
gal—Mass Clinker! that she is. And what’s 
more, the old man has mighty nice fixins and 
things for a son-in-law.” 

Jim’s interrogatory went unanswered, but I 
agreed with him as to the merits of the family. 

“Well, Mass Clinker, he! he! I wonder you 
don’t make haste about it—arter you known how 
you were cut out of Miss Betsy by that fool face 
Tom Hardin. Tom Hardin was a mighty book- 
larnt man, they say, but didn’t have sense enough 
for Miss Betsy. I knowed Miss Betsy ever since 
she was so high—not as high as my knee—and I 
was monstrous sorry she took him, a brazen-faced 
fellow, to you.” 

“Jim! you judge Mr. Hardin too falsely. He 


learn to speak with more respect of white per- 
sons.” 

“ Well, now, Mass Clinker, I didn’t intend to 
say any thing bad about Mr. Hardin, but he 
played the cussedest trick upon me once you ever 
hearn tell on. You see this coat, Mass Clinker. 
This coat’s gone through the wars, I tell you. 
Miss Betsy—that used to be—give me this coat. 
It was a long time ago, and I had run of an errand 
for her and come back in a great hurry, and Miss 
Betsy went up into her father’s room and brought 
down this old coat—it was then nearly new—and 
asked me if ’twould fit. Well, it did fit, and I 
have had it ever since. But I am getting away 
from Mr. Hardin. Mr. Hardin shortly arter he 
married Miss Betsy went to live at Mass John’s 
house—you know where he lives—and I was there 
just on a visit, you know, sitting down in the 
kitchen ’mong the colored folks, reeking myself 
with the odors as they rose from the stewed chick- 
en (it was near dinner time.) I had not been to 
Mr. Brown’s before for a long time and had never 
seen Mr. Hardin, but who should pop in just 
while I was setting there but the gentleman him- 
self. In a decent sort of way I got up and of- 
fered him a seat when he flew in a passion and 
asked ‘ who the deuce’ I was and what I was doing 
there? I deigned to give him a civil answer and to 
tell him that I was a neighbor of his and had come 
on a visit to his folks when he drove me out of the 
door and told me to take myself away. I was 
never treated so before and I have been to white 
folks houses ever sence I knowed myself. Poor 
Miss Betsy! she was mighty mortified when she 
heard me tell on it. But the man was in liquor 
and I suppose he was somewhat excusable on that 
account. And, if he had stopped there, after 
driving me out, I should have been better satis- 
fied ; but he actually ordered me to be whipped, 
and those rude niggers caught hold of me and 
stripped me, tearing the white sleeve of my coat, 
and whipped me like a rogue! And, now, while 
I think on it, my old coat is getting much the 
worse for wear, Mass Clinker, and if you have the 
likes on it at home, I would like to get one after 
the same pattern.” 

I promised Jim the coat and we parted. Since 
then I have learned that Jim’s version of the 
whipping story differs materially from the true 
state of the matter. He had only changed the 
venue, as a lawyer would say, in time and place, 
from the barnyard to the kitchen, and from the 
hour of 10 P. M. to the hour of 4. But Jim’s 
memory was never very exact. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PARSON’S FROLIC. ROBERT LESLIE AND SALLIE 
DAWSON. JIM BOWERS’S COURTSHIP. 
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and sayings of this period, instead of writing a 
book of readable dimensions, I should be emula- 
ting at least in size, the vast tomes which barris- 
ters parade on their book-shelves to inspire terror 
in the uninitiated, and I fear that even you,my boy, 
would imitate the aforesaid barristers in allowing 
your father’s ‘‘ Life” to lie before you unopened, 
unread. I shall, therefore, omit what is not abso- 
lutely necessary to the current of my history. 

It was not long after the hero of the grey coat 
had narrated to me the unfortunate accident which 
befel him, when the same coat playeda distin- 
guished part on another and more sctisfactory oc- 
casion to its owner. Parson Dowdy, as his man- 
ner was, was about to give his annual feast of 
good things to his parishioners, in the shape of a 
superb dining party. It would be no discredit to 
a better preacher than himself to say that these 
annual festivals were much more highly prized 
than the weekly feasts which he was in the habit 
of dispensing from the village church. We are 
apt to value a thing in proportion to its rarity, 
and when the parson invited the parish to come 
to his annual feast for the body they all came— 
as to his weeklies, they were rather slimly attend- 
ed. For fear that some one might accuse the 
people of that period of great lack of piety, on 
this account, I may just add that in this regard 
they all strictly followed the example of their 
preacher—it being a well understood fact that 
Parson Dowdy, himself, as partial as he was to 
his gown and his doublet, and the village church, 
was a little more partial to a ggod dinner or a 
glass of claret. But away with discussions of the 
sort. The parson’s party was to come off shortly, 
and as a matter of course, Jim Bowers was in 
demand. Jim did himself justice on the occasion. 
It was beyond all question the best dinner ever 
gotten up in that locality, and the praises of our 
guest, and the hero of the great-coat were sound- 
ed on all hands. The feast was a feast of fat 
things, and the entire parish, i. ¢. its inhabitants 
young and old, flocked to the parsonage to partake 
of its hospitable cheer. Could I daguerreotype the 
scene for you, my son, you would have a full 
length portrait of my native village in the year 
1773 done up in its handsomest colors. Of course, 
every body wore his smiles that day. My little 
friends Jack and Polly was in the merriest mood. 
Jack was always something of a wag but his pe- 
culiar excellencies im that line never shone more 
brightly than on that occasion. Here was a cou- 
ple deeply immersed in the mysteries of small 
talk, and over there a plain honest old planter 
was holding forth on the virtues of his tobacco 
crop, evidenly elated by the news of the last 
steamer which had just reached him. He had a 
copy of the Gazette in his pocket. Here a gen- 
tleman with a red face was discussing the rela- 





tions of the colonies to the crown, and just oppo- 
site a bevy of girls were amusing themselves and 
their neighbors by charades and conundrums, 
occasionally interrupted by a merry laugh that 
rung through your brain and made your heart 
glad that this is not altogether a weeping world. 
The Parson was an ubiquitous personage on the 
occasion, with young and old, matron and maiden, 
though I observed he was in great measure the 
companion of the red faced political gentleman, 
and they would frequently, while excited in talk, 
draw near, as if involuntarily, to the punch 
bowl, and sip pretty freely of its contents. There 
were jolly parsons in those good old times, my 
boy—and though I cannot say, their example 
made us any better, they were at least a more 
cheerful race of men, and, in some instances, I 
dare believe, more pure hearted and true than 
many who now decry them. 


I searched the room for Jane Charmion. She 
certainly intended coming but something had in- 
terfered, and being thus left to do as I pleased, I 
was in quest of an adventure, when Robert Less- 
lie entered the room, with a lady under his charge, 
who has been mentioned before in this history. 
Polly’s sister, Sallie, was a fine model of the lady 
of elder time. I cannot describe her dress on the 
evening of that day—but it was superbly elegant. 
There was that, too, in the graceful sweep of her 
walk, and her erect form, and flashing eyes, 
which at once arrested every eye in the assembly. 
Even the red faced gentleman stopped for an in- 
stant to admire. Robert himself was clad in his 
usually simple attire, and seemed to be in a more 
cheerful mood than usual. In a few moments I 
found myself engaged in earnest conversation 
with the couple, and thus contrived to while 
away the time.— 

“ Well, friend Dowdy,” remarked the red faced 
gentleman, for a season, leaving the discussion of 
politics for something more cheerful, “ you have 
done yourself credit in the selection.” 


“Not at all, Mr. B. I could not have choser 
any other. His reputation is now without a rival 
in thatline. His services are invaluable and with 
all his faults, I should regret his being stretched.” 


This snatch of conversation was doubtless in- 
tended for the hero of the grey coat. Just at this 
moment that gentleman entered the room with an 
enormous waiter of good things loaded to the 
brim. Jim was happy. He had on his identical 
grey coat, and his ivory glittered beneath his up- 
per lip in significant attestation of the amount of 
felicity he experienced. I detailed to my com- 
panion the story of the coat. 

Just like him,” Sallie replied. ‘He has re- 
peated that identical story at least a dozen times, 
and never fails to create a sympathy which he 
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hopes will result in substantial advantage to him- 
self. Have you ever heard his courtship ?” 

“T was not aware that Jim ever suffered with 
the tender passion.” 

“ Indeed he did. My father’s house was the 
scene of his adventures, and as they are some- 
what unique I will detail them. Dinah and 
Judy—they are my father’s servants—were each 
desperately taken with Jim on his first visit in 
this region of country. All day long they would 
snap at each other without the slightest conceiva- 
ble cause, and as Judy was our washerwoman and 
Dinah the cook, they were each mutually gratified 
with frequent opportunities to annoy the other. 
Dinah was the better looking, but Judy, so Jim 
had heard, was possessed of the more ample for- 
tune, 7. e the latter could boast a new teaster and 
bureau, and the former had neither of these very 
useful articles. Jim was therefore at a standstill 
between the rival candidates for his person and 
honors. One visit he would bestow more favors 
on Dinah, and the next he would flatter Judy; 
and in this manner he succeeded for a series of 
months in keeping those charmers in the delight- 
ful state of anxiety and humor incident to such 
occasions. Thus far Jim had been without a con- 
testant for the honors of either hand, but, sud- 
denly, as if by magic, a host of colored gentle- 
men invaded my father’s mansion, each in search 
of a wife. Here. was a bother. The selection 
was to be made. Jim decided the matter, and the 
wealthier Judy was his choice. In due season he 
made known to her his intentions, and the lassie 
at once acceded to them. The day was appoint- 
ed, but in the course of events before the happy 
season arrived, Jim, who now felt himself author- 
ized to inquire more particularly, began to discuss 
matters subsequent to their marriage in a familiar 
style and contrived to hint at the nice pieces of 
property they would have to start with—enume- 
rating the identical articles which had secured his 
affection. Judge of his astonishment when he 
_ learned that they were the possession of the fair 
Dinah, who had placed them in the keeping of 
her neighbor because she had more than she had 
room for in her apartment. Meanwhile Dinah’s 
hand had been sued for and won, and the faith- 
less Jim was about to leap into the gulf of matri- 
mony, without securing the object of his affec- 
tions. Alexander-like, he cut the Gordian knot 
by at once declaring that he couldn’t think of un- 
dertaking so responsible a relation in life without 
the means to make them comfortable, and as his 
fair Judy had them not, she must wait until he se- 
cured them! Since then, Jim has studiously es- 
chewed the premises, and it is rumored he is now 
engaged in making observations in a different 
quarter of the heavens. Judy, poor girl, wept 
for awhile—but she has taken to her washtub 


again, and is as cheerful-hearted as if the faith- 
less hero of the grey-coat had never stormed the 
citadel of her affections.” 

Thus the hours wore on. Other subjects were 
introduced on the tapis and despatched. Betty 
Brown and her husband—Polly Dawson and 
Jack—Parson Dowdy and his dinners and his ser- 
mons were all severally served up for our edifica- 
tion and amusement, and when we parted with 
Miss Sally at her door that evening, I thought her 
a charming creature—so she was. 


JHAPTER XV.* 


JANE CHARMION. 


But tell me something of your matters with 
Jane. What became of her? 

To all appearances that young lady was as well 
off at home as any where else. The evening of 
the Parson’s frolic, she had spent in company 
with a relative who had visited the city, and this 
accounted for her absence. She was not, however, 
indifferent to what transpired at Parson Dowdy’s 
and on my first visit to her afterwards, which was 
the next morning, I was surprised to learn that 
she could tell the name of every body there, with 
all they did and much of what they had said. 
The matter was readily explained when I learned 
that his Highness of the grey coat had breakfasted 
in the kitchen of Mr. Charmion that morning. 
Jim had been the evening before unusually atten- 
tive to our little party, and I did not discover his 
object until the affair leaked out in this way. 

Jane met me with a smile that morning—an 
arch smile that had something in it, but just then 
I did not choose to interpret it aloud. 
in error. 

We were now on the best possible terms with 
each other. There had never a word been uttered 
on cither side, yet it was all understood and she 
thought she had aright to my society, and I ac- 
knowledged it, claiming hers in return. This 
state of affairs remained for several years. Mean- 
while, Tom Hardin and his wife had removed from 
the neighborhood to a distant county. Robert 
Lesslie had entered upon the practice of the law 
and was gradually rising in his profession. Betty 
Dawson and her admirer Jack were on as good 
terms as ever, and there were but few of the old 
company in the same condition in life in which 
they had been just ten years before. Parson 
Dowdy yet held on and gave his annual feast at 
the old parsonage. We, however, had experien- 
ced sad changes. I was left alone, after laying in 
the grave a father and an endeared aunt, and 
Jane had performed the same solemn offices to 


She was 


* Just here I have eliminated a series of chapters not 





necessary to the detail of Mr. Clinker’s Jife.—I. W. 
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her aged parents. Just then, we felt the need of 
the new association which had long been agreed 
upon between us and we were united in the old 
village church, Parson Dowdy officiating on the 
occasion in the presence of a numerous assem- 
blage of blacks and whites. 

Ten months after a new entry adorned the 
old Family Bible, which lay on the table in the 
dining room. It was written in the legible hand 
of the venerable parson: “ Born, James, son of 
Geoffrey Clinker and Jane his wife on this 2nd 
day of Oct., 1783, and christened hy me.—James 
Downy.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CONCLUSION, 


The old Family Bible contains now other en- 
tries which with trembling hand and feeble pen I 
have traced upon its pages. 

Jane and myself spent several years of happi- 
ness together, a happiness beclouded however by 
the death of a cherub girl, a meek, gentle child 
who left us while yet without the impress of earth 
upon her soul. And the messenger came again 
to bear away the companion of my mature years 
from her home on earth to her home in heaven. 
Her eldest born and the youngest sleep beside her 
in the village church yard, and you, my boy, are 
left alone to transmit the memory and the name 
of your father’s house. 

* * * * % 
Thus far in this chronicle of an old man’s life, for 
the use of an only child. That child has since 
ripened into manhood, has married, has died, 
leaving a little boy, his very image, behind him. 

To the reader it may not be without profit to 
sketch rapidly the career of others who have passed 
before us. 

Robert Lesslie continues the practice of his pro- 
fession. The early sorrow has never ceased 
to agitate his manly heart, and though he has 
since been elevated to high political positions, he 
still wears the sad smile, and whenever he talks 
with me of the olden time, his eyes fill with tears 
and he heaves a deep sigh, which comes welling 
up from the deep fountains of his heart and tells 
of the loss of an early love. 

Betty Brown lies beneath the willow which 
casts its grateful shade over her grave on the 
right, as you enter the church yard. Her hus- 
band in his new home had met with one reverse 
after another and becoming every day more dis- 
solute, he had run the gauntlet of vice and termi- 
nated his life in a dungeon to which he had been 
confined on a charge of felony. Poor Betty re- 
turned to her old abode with a broken heart, just 
as I had laid in the grave the mother and natural 


ue 
* 


ready reached me and I at once offered her a 
home in my house. There she remained until 
the day of her death, and as I write, Ben, my boy’s 
boy, has drawn near his grandpa’s table and in his 
simple touching manner asks me “ Why I weep? 
is it for ma-ma?” I can not unravel to him the 
story and I confide to after years these revelations 
of a poor old man. When he opens them, as I 
shall direct him to do, after I have passed hence, 
he will then know what now my heart fails me to 
tell. 

Jim Bowers is still the hero of the grey coat. 
He has not yet been helped out of the world by 
the hand of the hangman, and as Jim has latterly 
become a reformed citizen, it is hoped he will die 
in a natural way. Since his defection in the case 
of the fair Judy he has never essayed the hard- 
ships of love and promises to become a confirmed 
Benedict. 

Polly Dawson has long since become Polly 
Dowdy and they live over the old stand of honest 
John Grocer and are as merry, as cheerful, and 
as happy as on the day I first met them in the 
school house of genial James Thomson. 





LITTLE MARY, 


In the old dingy cottage close down by the moor, 
Without pane in the window or hinge to the door, 
With its tottering chimney and garden all wild, 
Was born Little Mary the old Ditcher’s child. 


Little Mary, how thin was her brown little cheek, 

In which the warm blood like a tell tale would speak, 
If questioned the wherefore her garments were old, 
And tiny feet naked in spite of the cold. 


The blue eyes flashed up, but had tears in them too, 
For well Little Mary the sad secret knew, 

That the curse of the Drunkard, their home was within, 
A woe worse than want marr’d their peace, it was Sin. 


Ah poor Little Mary, all ragged and bare, 

No kind loving Mother her food to prepare, 

To clothe and to cherish, and teach her aright, 
To watch her by day and to guard her by night. 


She once had a sister, but Phebe had run 

Her little race quickly, beyond the bright sun 

Far up in the Heaven with angels she dwells, 

Where the music is sweeter than all the Church bells. 


The pale stars are lovely. the flowers sweet, but she 

O nothing on earth could compared with her be, 

So thought Little Mary and wished to be there, 

Where all is so peaceful, so happy, so fair, 

Where no winter wind blows with its voice wild and rude, 





protector of my lost boy. Her sad story had al- 
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It was deep in the Autumn, the great chesnut trees, 
Were tossing their ripe nuts abroad to the breeze, 
Little Mary to gather came forth with the sun, 
And when daylight is ended her task will be done. 


One companion came with her, a squirrel so grey, 
Which her father had brought from the woodland away. 
Grey “ Bunnie”’ she called him, he liked his pet name, 
And when he heard Mary, in answer he came. 

Full of drolleries and tricks and of mischief and fun, 
And cunning devices was this Little Bun. 


He runs up the branches and swings on the vine, 
He gambols with leaves and the cones of the pine. 
He climbs to the tree tops and slily peeps down, 
And dro ps in her apron a nut ripe and brown. 


All stained with wild berries her slender legs are, 

All unwashed the sweet face, all uncombed the soft hair, 
Whose long auburn tresses so carelessly fall 

Above the thin folds of her faded old shawl. 


Just as evening’s red curtains the sun o’er him drew, 
A man with a basket of tools came in view, 

It was Harley the comrade her father liked best, 
Because ever ready to drink and to jest. 


When he saw Little Mary, he quickened his pace, 
And a look of compassion stole o’er his hard face ; 
‘* Little soul, ’tis a pity,” he said half aloud, 

“ To let the poor thing see the great noisy erowd 

“ Ransacking the homestead—it made my heart sore, 
‘To see Roger Knox led away from his door.” 


“ Bad news I have brought Little Molly,’’ said he, 
As he set down his basket of tools by the tree. 

“ Your father to prison just now has been sent 
For rents of the Landlord collected and spent.” 


Forlorn Little Mary—how wild her despair— 

To be no body’s loved one, and no body’s care. 

Uprooted and torn this sad flower of the waste, 

Which the homes of the noble and good might have gra- 
ced! 


“ Let me go to my father,—I must, must indeed, 

I will see the great Landlord, O how I will plead ! 
That back to our own home again we may come, 

Till by hard work and pinching, we pay up the sum.” 


“°Tis useless, poor baby,—the Landlord is hard, 

As the great ashen rock by the Colesgate brick-yard ; 
He would only laugh at you or drive you away, 

And years it will take all that money to pay. 


“You must come with me Molly, poor Roger said so, 
You can sit on the same bench with Nelly and Joe, 

And my old woman Nancy, wont grudge you the bread, 
Nor a warm little corner beneath our rough shed.” 


“O! cried Little Mary—one helper is mine— 

He sends down the rain and he makes the sun shine, 
He has bade us to honor our fathers—and so, 

Good kind Mr. Harley indeed I must go.” 


And swiftly as arrow from tightly strang bow, 
Her weary feet nerved by the strength of her wo 
Away she was speeding with scared little Bun, 
Pressed close in the bosom to which he had run. 


She passed the old home with its door open wide, 
She crossed the long moor, and the steepy hill side ; 
Her garments were rent by the bramble and thorn, 
And she felt all the power of her tired limbs gone ; 


Yet she tarried not, paused not until at the gate, 
She stood of the Landlord—the cruel and great— 
It was so the world called him, the world it is wise, 
But sometimes sees darkly in spite of its eyes. 


A child with fair ringlets sat on the door stone, 

She rose on the instant she caught the sad tone 

Of the wild little stranger—* O may I just see 

The Landlord one minute,—take pity on me, 

I’m the old Ditcher’s little girl.” “Come with me, there 
My father sits in the porch in the great chair.” 


Together they went then, and stood at his knee, 
A stern iron visaged, and dark brow’d man he, 

A cripple from boyhood, and lines of fierce pain 
Were traced on his features in characters plain. 


A stillness severe seemed to sit on his brow, 

As the children approached him, he raised his eyes. Now 
Trembled our pilgrim, the throbs of her heart 

Were audible, visible,—and with a start 


Impetuous but feeble,—*“ O, good sir,” she cried, 
“I’m the old Ditcher’s little girl from the moorside, 
My poor erring father to prison is gone, 

And I, in this wide world, am left all alone. 


“T have no one to cling to, this squirrel and I, 

Must suffer from cold and from misery, 

Unless you take pity—by night and by day, 

With our whole strength we’ll labor your debt to repay. 


“])ark sins have beset us—this trouble may cure, 
But of this I am certain—O yes sir I’m sure, 

That the Good Lord will bless for each merciful deed 
Done to suffering creatures like us in our need. 


“*Tis a glory The Book says to pass by a wrong 
And we are the weak ones, and you are the strong. 
O! dear little lady, he’ll listen to you,— 

For he is your own father,—plead with him too.” 


The eyes of the little girl glistened—she stole 
Her hand in her father’s—the wish of her soul 
Conveyed in that pressure—a single large tear 
Suffused for an instant his eyes grave and clear. 


His lip slightly quivered,—he quietly laid 

A hand gently down on each meek little head. 

God bless ye and keep ye, thou brave little one, 

Who hast dared in thy sorrow what man had not done. 


I will freely forgive Roger Knox for thy sake, 
And hope this sad lesson a warning he’ll take 
To leave off bad courses, and never more be, 
A keeper of such evil company. 


The commandment with promise thy blessing shall prove, 
The great power which gave thee thy deep filial love, 
O’er thy head in protection His arm He will hold, 

And shield thee, thou dear little lamb of His fold. 


M. LI. W. H. 
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CHRONICLES OF A PLANTER’S HALL. 


BY M. LL. W. H. 


CHAPTER EIRST. 


It was harvest time at Hope, and Mr. Ef- 
fingham stood amongst his reapers, on his 
field of golden sheaves, and looked around him 
as usual with his heavy brows contracted, and 
a discontented reproof upon his lips. He 
was a tall, athletic man, possessing a face na- 
ture intended should be handsome and open, 
but which a habit of sneering at pleasant 
things, and swearing at their opposites, had 
rendered doubtful in its oppression. Very 
contrary emotions were struggling for the 
mastery and none of them successfully at 
the time our story commences. His young 
sister Emily sat at his feet on a sheaf, one 
of the pickers-up, had placed there for her 
use. She wasin ecstasy at the beauty of the 
landscape, and the cheerful excitement of 
the harvesters. Freshly emancipated from 
the strict régime of a boarding school within 
whose walls she had been immured for the 
last seven years; no wonder that her heart 
leaped up rapturously, as a liberated bird, 
and believed devoutly, never before did sun- 
shine, earth and sky, look so lovely. What 
if her brother’s dark brows were contracted, 
and cross words just uttered; they were not 
to her—it was only because old Judson had 
selected the wrong kind of scythe for the 
cradles, and Horace was not really angry 
either—it was only a make believe—* not a 
sho-nuff” as Judson himself whispered to 
his colleague Peterkin. 

So Emily sat at Horace’s feet and braided 
herself a coronet of purple corn flowers and 
the golden cord of the dodder, and said kind 
and pleasant words to the old servants,- and 
merry ones to the young, as they came ever 
and anon to the great buckets of iced water 
and molasses in her vicinity. 

‘‘ ’m very proud to see our little Missie 
looking so hearty,” said Judson taking off his 
hat, and offering his great strong hand, (dark 
as ebony,) to Emily—‘‘and very glad in- 
deed, Mas Horace aint going to send you 
away from us no more. We has missed you 
much this many long year you bene gone, 





and I spose you has got all the larnin by 
this time.” 

‘« No, indeed, uncle Judson, very little good 
I’ve got by going away; I would have been 
twice as happy at home among you all.”’ 

‘‘ Sartainly you would, and we too—to be 
sure; but i’ts proper they tells me for real 
quality, and that’s what our family is,—to 
go to the foreign parts to git educated, and 
so Mas Horace could not do no less than 
send you.” 

‘¢ Since you know so much about the edu- 
cation of young ladies, I wish, old simpleton, 
you had profited better by your own, and 
learned at least to distinguish between a cra- 
dle and grass scythe.” 

“ Ah! now, Mas Horace,” said the old ser- 
vant, with a deprecating shake of the head, 
‘“‘ dont be too hard on me this time, all the 
boys is, you see, a laughing at me now, and 
your words is worst of all, and sometimes 
the best of us does make a mistake.” 

‘A logical defence, truly! well, now, 
when the rain comes, and you see the clouds 
are gathering away to the Southeast then’’— 
and Horace pointed with his hand—* our 
crop not half down, and I a ruined man— 
what then ?”’ 

‘OQ, then, Master, we’ll work all the harder 
now and save the crop, and you too. It 
shall never be said the Hope hands let their 
master suffer for their fault;’’ and then with 
hats off, and a loud hurrah, the whole force 
commenced again with as much alacrity as 
if they had been working for a wager. 

Horace drew his hat over his eyes and 
had a choking sensation in his throat ; called 
them a confounded set, and predicted he and 
they would all be ruined by their foolery be- 
fore long. Then he turned and seated him- 
self by his sister, whose face was all in a 
glow with delight and sympathy, and her 
dewy eyes met his with ready feeling,—but 
Horace was crosser than before, cross even 
to her. 

‘* What a confounded fool I have let you 
make of me,’’ said he, “inviting that little 
Methodist girl here, preaching, praying, all 
the time. I such asinner, and she such a 
saint ; you something neutral, too good for 
me, too bad for her. What is to become of 
us ?” 

‘‘Oh, brother how can you speak so? Eliz- 
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abeth Grant is no preaching girl at all. She 
is truly a good girl. She prays it is true to 
be made better; but she dont vex others 
with her religion, or set herself up to find 
fault with others; she only makes them feel 
happier by her sweet, kind heart, and they 
know she is good even when she don’t speak 
a word ; for no body can see her, and not 
feel it.’’ 

‘What a paragon! Well, she comes to- 
morrow, and I suppose as long as she finds 
it convenient to honor Hope with her sub- 
lime presence you expect your brother to 
make an ape of himself—sit beside her, fan 
her soft brow; turn the leaves of her music- 
book ; get up pretty flatteries, and nourish 
her upon compliments every day.”’ 

‘“No, I expect none of these things,” 
said Emily, half crying; ‘“‘I only expect to 
see my dear brother very gentlemanlike and 
kind, to a poor orphan girl when she comes 
at his own entreaty, and as his sister’s dear- 
est friend, under our roof.” ° 

Horace put his hand under her chin, gave 
her three kisses, rose, thrust his hands in 
the pockets of his sack and strode after his 
reapers. 

The next morning when Mr. Effingham 
awoke, he found to his surprise that the cloud 
which had threatened from the Southeast, 
had blown off altogether and only left as a 
pleasant memento a sweet, brisk breeze 
which refreshed and invigorated both animal 
and vegetable life. Emily was all anxiety 
and importance: she was so young a house- 
keeper and wished to have every thing so 
inviting for her friend, and such a splendid 
harvest dinner for the servants, she was in 
and out of the kitchen and pantry fifty times 
that morning. Such a dessert of pudding 
and pies as was to grace the green sward 
table d’ héte that day, had never been sur- 
passed. 

Chloe, the pasty-cook, and Florinda, the 
dairy maid, were equallyonthealert. Old Jud- 
son had privately communicated to Miss Em- 
ily that upon that day would be such cutting 
on the Hope fields, as had never before been 
seen, and that the acres and acres of grain 
now standing would all be shocked, by night 
fall. 

Horace looked, Emily thought, particularly 
handsome, and wore the grey sack and neck 
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tie she best liked. Miss Grant would come 
in the mail coach which stopped within a 
mile or two of Hope for a relay of horses, 
and to that point Horace and his sister pro- 
ceeded in the carriage to meet her, but she 
did not come, the only lady passengers being 
an old black woman, returning from a visit 
to her daughter in the city, and an Irish girl 
engaged in the neighborhood as a nurse. 

Emily was ready to cry; Horace looked 
as if, like Jupiter, he would prefer the hurl- 
ing of thunder-bolts to less pacific missiles. 
He spoke but one word to his coachman, 
‘‘Home!” Emily would greatly have pre- 
ferred downright scolding to this portentous 
silence. 

Home they went, and just as Emily had 
thrown aside her bonnet, and ere she had 
divested herself of scarf or gloves, a carriage 
drove round the circle to the front door, from 
which descended Miss Grant. The disap- 
pointment by the coach, and hernow sudden 
appearance, were soon accounted for satis- 
factorily. Her guardian and cousin, Mr. 
Richard Grafton, had arrived unexpectedly 
in the city the previous evening ;—he pro- 
posed bringing her himself, in his own car- 
riage, which Elizabeth considered much 
more agreeable than a solitary ride in the 
stage. He was with her now ;—a very calm, 
rather pale young man, with the keenest 
grey eyes in the world. He looked at Hor- 
ace, and Horace returned the gaze with in- 
terest. Neither felt quite satisfied with 
what he read, or thought he read, in the 
countenance of the other, yet both were po- 
lite, and to a certain degree cordial. Mr. 
Grafton could not be prevailed on to remain, 
though Horace invited, and Emily urged his 
doing so. He looked kindly at the latter 
and said in a low voice as he bade her good- 
bye,— 

‘‘T leave Elizabeth in good hands I know; 
you must not spoil her ;—however, I shall 
call on my return from the manor, and if I 
perceive any symptoms of bad management, 
reclaim my charge.”’ 

When he was gone the girls spent the 
forenoon in their own apartment, and Horace 
was very restless and bustling below; some- 
times striding through the hall, whistiing 
“‘Qld Dan Tucker,’’ and sometimes swearing 
at the dogs, a posse of which had taken pos- 
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session, for coolness sake, of the vestibule. 
He seemed to be in a strange mood ; a dozen 
times he took up a little hair chain. to which 
a medallion was attached and which Miss 
Grant had dropped from her wrist in parting 
with Mr. Grafton, examined it closely, and 
dashed it down with an imprecation on all 
such baubles in general, that women wor- 
shipped, and this one in particular. 

A few minutes before the dinner bell rang, 
Emily came gaily down stairs with her 
friend, to beg Horace would go with them to 
see the harvest dinner on the lawn; but he 
was inexorable ;—the sun was broiling, did 
she desire to be sick, or to have Miss Grant 
made so—or Jid she wish him to be laid up 
ill with intermittent for weeks ;—would they 
emulate the Sisters of Charity and nurse well 
again? 

So fiercely did he speak, that Miss Grant 
quietly seated herself, took out her crochet- 
ing needle and said, 

“ Never mind Emily, let us work now and 
go out later.” 

‘A sensible woman; you wont contend, 
I see,’”’ observed Effingham. 

“Not for a mere trifle, and when argu- 
ment is useless.”’ 

She continued her employment, and did 
not seem aware of the force of her words, 
nor of their effect upon her auditor. He 
colored, and taking up a book threw himself 
in a deep chair and remained silent. 

Dinner was announced. Mr. Effingham 
tried the sweetness of Miss Grant’s temper in 
a variety of ways. She ate her dinner qui- 
etly, however, and appeared, except when 
the civilities of the meal compelled her to no- 
tice him, completely unconscious of his pres- 
ence. He made himself any thing but agree- 
able, but she was perfectly self-possessed, 
and so genuinely indifferent, that he really 
felt disconcerted and ashamed. 

In the evening, a burst of rude melody 
aroused Emily and. her friend from a long 
slumber; they ran to the balcony, and hada 
full view of the long file of reapers, binders, 
rakers, and pickers advancing towards the 
house. Each reaper and raker carrying his 
appropriate implement over his shoulder. 
Two of the latter were distinguished by 
sprigs of feather-grass, red-top, and ox-eye, 
stuck in their straw hats. 





«“ These call themselves ‘captains of the 
field,’’’ said Emily; “they are the best cra- 
dlers.”’ 

By thistime they had advauced sufficiently 
near for the words of their song to be distin- 
guished. It was evidently improvisatrized by 
Judson wholed the party, and embraced each 
member of the family including the fair visitor. 
There was no rhythm, but the air to which 
the words were sung was singularly wild, 
plaintive and sweet, and the chorus in which 
all joined, ran something after this fashion. 

“For harvest comes but once a year, 
And that is in July: 


July, July, July, July, 
And that is in July.” 


Now a boy brought out a puncheon of the 
best cider, (such was the ancient custom at 
Hope,) and Horace first quaffing off a spark- 
ling draught handed the silver goblet to Jud- 
son the foreman, who, following his master’s 
example, passed it to the rest in regular order. 
Judson made a little speech of affectionate 
compliment to Mass Horace—wishing much 
health, good-luck and happiness to their 
dear young lady and her friend Miss ’ Liza- 
beth, and so the scene concluded. 

‘Well, Elizabeth,” said Emily, ‘are they 
not dear good servants? No wonder we love 
them so well. Horace is so proud of them, 
and so am I.”’ 

‘“‘ Indeed they seem to deserve both your 
affection and your praises,’’ replied her com- 
panion, ‘‘this reminds me so of my own 
early home before I was left so desolate.”’ 

Her voice trembled a little as she spoke. 
They continued walking to and fro in the 
gathering twilight, and Miss Grant spoke 
more freely of her past life, and present 
prospects, than she had ever yet done. She 
mentioned her cousin, Mr. Grafton, in terms 
of highest praise. He was so good; gentle, 
yet determinately firm, disinterested, and 
generous. Without profession, so true a 
friend ; without bigotry, so sincere a Chris- 
tian. Elizabeth spoke warmly ;—Emily lis- 
tened, sympathizing deeply, and neither 
knew their number had been augmented by 
another who stood where the shadows of the 
vine-clothed pillars lay the heaviest, and was 
no uninterested listener to their conversa- 
tion. 

‘¢‘T do not know,” said he at last, ‘‘ that it 
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quite accords with a nice sense of honor to 
stand here unperceived by two confidential 
young ladies, whose faculties of observation 
are so absorbed by a review of the glories of 
Mr. Grafton’s perfections as to incapacitate 
them for noticing even the shadow of a lesser 
mortal.’’ 

‘QO, are you there?’ said Emily, “ Dear 
Horace! Elizabeth has made herself so inter- 
esting that I really did not see you till now.’ 

“In giving a detail of a stranger’s merits, 
my little sister,”’—(half sadly, half in bitter; 
ness,)—‘‘never allow yourself to forget the 
old friend in the new, or to prejudge the on 
cellences or imperfections of persons un- 
known by any representation which We 
friends or foes may ure ‘ Pin thy faith t 
the sleeve of no man,’ would be a mottd 
worth remembering. Wait patiently till you 
know Mr. Grafton better; he will I trust 
fulfil his promise of visiting us soon, and thug 
afford you an early opportunity of doing his 
merit and your own judgment justice.”’ 

All this was said with a gravity quite un- 
like Horace’s usually caustic sneering man- 
ner. Miss Grant felt puzzled ; he came for- 
ward and walked between them, but did re 
offer his arm to either. Presently the moo 
rose flaming and broad from a little indigo- 
colored cloud on the edge of the horizon. | 

‘‘ How glorious!” he exclaimed, “ and to 
think there may be myriads of eyes gazing 
with similar interest from that far off planet 
upon ours. How old are you, Miss Grant?” 
turning suddenly to his left-hand companion, 
then recollecting himself. ‘ Excuse me, I 
remember with ladies that is an unapproach- 
able subject.” 

‘T was nineteen last April,” answered 
Miss Grant, quietly. 

‘Do you patronize moonlight walks, odes 
to the fair Luna, and lays of lesser rapture 
to her handmaiden Venus? Such, I have 
been told, are the partialities peculiar to 
your age.” 

‘“‘ My age has brought me such sad reali- 
ties, Mr. Effingham,’ said Elizabeth, ‘that 
it might I think secure me from your satire.”’ 

‘“‘ This once you misunderstand me,” said 
Horace, “I can generally plead guilty to 
even more faults than the generous public, 
with assiduous alacrity, attribute tome. In 


n mad. 


supposed you superior to the little foible to 
which I alluded, and am unfortunate if they 
pained you.” 
She looked at him in the clear, full beams 
of the now risen moon,—he looked honest, 
and he was so. 

‘‘T am sincere,” 
action ! 

“T believe you,’ 


said he, interpreting the 


replied Miss Grant, 


’ frankly, and from that time things began to 


improve. Mr. Effingham was often still 
very biting in his remarks, very satirical and 
hard to please ; but he did not swear so fre- 
quently—whenever he did, however, Miss 
Grant rose and left him. She had looked at 
him once or twice with such a horror-stricken 
countenance that he could not, as he wished, 
repeat the oath, and justify it to her. 

Once too she said to him— 

“Tam so glad, so happy, I am not your 
sister.” 

«You are frank, but may I inquire why the 


|impossibility of such a relationship with me 


excites in you such thankfulness ? 

‘‘ Because the pain of hearing such words 
from a brother’s lips as you compel me to 
hear from yours, would kill me, drive me 
I look at your mouth sometimes in- 
voluntarily expecting to see it deformed.” 

“Then why do you not try to make me 
better? My soul all scathed by years of sin 
and hardened by habit which becomes a sec- 
ond nature, I suppose you consider irreclaim- 
able, or perhaps too valueless for you to at- 
tempt its rescue—why do you not try to con- 
vert me ?”’ 

Keenly and anxiously he surveyed her as 
he spoke, and an accurate observer might 
have detected a little tremulous intonation 
in his voice, and a nervous quiver on his lip. 

‘* What youarepleasedto jest about,” said 
Elizabeth, “is tome a very solemn, a very 
awful thought. You andI, Mr. Effingham, 
are not relatives, or even friends, for you do 
not allow any one the privilege of knowing 
your real sentiments and of course no confi- 
dence being granted me, I should feel it im- 
proper even to press my opinions upon you, 
or to afford a wider scope to your raillery 
and sarcasm. This being the case, silence 
is the fittest course for me to pursue :-—the 
only one indeed, except when you do your 





the remarks just now, I meant no irony,—I 


conscience and my ear the grevious wrong 
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of uttering profane language. ‘‘ Oh! indeed,”’ 
she cried, her dark grey eyes glistening as 
she spoke, ‘‘ You cannot know how it sick- 
ens my heart to believe you judge religion 
by my evil example, attributing to it the 
weakness and want of holiness so visible in 
me.” 

“Elizabeth Grant,’ said Horace, it was 
the first time he ever addressed her by her 
-hristian name, “ Strange as it may seem to 
you, the preservation of my soul, is in your 
keeping :—Beware of the trust,—an awful 
one! Misery or happiness, hell or heaven, 
won or lost, for an immortal spirit. I charge 
you do your duty whatever temptations beset, 
or trials vex you, perform it steadily ; it may 
prove a beacon-light on earth and crown of 
rejoicing hereafter.”’ 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Horace was in the habit, unless the pres- 
sure of work was very great, of allowing his 
servants holiday from twelve o’clock every 
Saturday, in order that they might have time 
to cultivate their little gardens or “Truck- 
patches,’’as Judson called them, or pursue the 
various small handicrafts of their class such 
as weaving baskets of colored oak strips; 
making horse collars and door mats of corn 
shucks ; or netting with a bone ingenious and 
and pretty gloves. Judson prided himself 
On the manufacture of combs from cow or 
ox horns, with which he supplied all the 
plantations in the neighborhood. Peterkin 
was an expert carpenter, Marshall a good 
cobbler, and all made readily a comfortable 
little fund for themselves. But some of the 
younger men and boys preferred the frolic 
of dragging their Master’s ice pond for fish, 
with which at this season it abounded. This 
was accomplished in two ways—sometimes 
with hurdles of brushwood lashed together 
with willow and elm bark, and sometimes 
with part of an old seine procured in one of 
their annual trips for herrings to the land- 
ings on the Potomac. 

On Saturday Dr. Ester had brought a lit- 
tle nephew of his, Charles Hamesley, to 
spend a few daysat Hope. He wasa bright 
little fellow of ten years, with a generous, 


buoyant spirit and a simple manliness, which 
made him a very agreeable companion. Miss 
Grant and Emily felt quite disappointed, 
when in the evening they found that the 
enjoyment of the pond dragging could not 
be foregone even for their society. Romeo, 
Robert, Marshall, and the boys were going ; 
and Cousin Horace, as he always styled Mr. 
Effingham, had said he might go along too— 
so they did not gainsay him, and about sun- 
set Master Charlie returned witha fine bunch 
of red mullet and tobacco-box, which he said 
the boys had given him, and begged Emily 
to have for breakfast. Quite tired, he soon 
aftertea went to bed in Mr. Effingham’s room 
leaving the rest very happily seated in the 
parlor, looking over a handsome copy of 
Shakespeare Illustrated which Mr. Grafton 
had sent to Emily. About ten o’clock there 
was a slight tap at the door, and Romeo en- 
tered. As he had a wife on an adjoining es- 
tate, his master had supposed him long gone. 

‘Mass Horace,” said he, as Mr. Effing- 
ham looked up surprised, ‘‘they’s arter our 
sheep, sir. I stayed to help brother and the 
rest to drag the pond, and so I was belated 
like, and jest as I was on my way to my 
wife, going down the path by old Paul’s 
fence, I heard some people talking in our 
stubble-field in a low manner as if they was 
afeared of being hearn—I thought I know’d 
the voice of one of ’em, and directly my 
heart misgave me that all wasn’t right, so I 
jest drapped down in the fence corner, and 
waited, and immediately they climbed the 
pannel, as good luck would have it, next to 
me, sir. I heard one say, ‘A sheep or a 
hog to-night anyhow.’ I thinks to myself, 
not quite so sartain of that, and I waited till 
they got beyant the hill and then come back 
to tell you. One is Mr. Chesshire’s Tom— 
the greatest willin’ livin’, sir.’’ 

“ Youv’e done exactly right, “said Hor- 
ace. 

«Cant you shoot?” 

“ A little, sir.”’ 

« Very well; wake up Johnnie, and send 
him down to let Judson know, and then come 
back to me.”’ 

As Mr. Effingham spoke, he took from the 
corner two fowling pieces ; a shot bag, and 
powder flask, from the wall. 

Emily and Elizabeth looked alarmed. 
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‘‘What are you going to do!’ they ex- 
claimed. 

“ Nothing but teach these scoundrels a 
lesson they will not be likely to forget. I 
am not going to commit murder, however, 
Miss Grant: like Beatrice, you may safely 
pledge yourself to eat all I may kill. Now 
go and call Charlie directly.” 

‘* Would you take the child out in the night: 
and is it proper ?”’ said Miss Grant, anxiously. 

“The excitement will prevent his taking 
cold, and for the rest the sooner a boy learns 
how to govern himself and others the better ; 
it is so difficult a lesson it needs to be taught 
early. Make haste.”’ 

They found the boy in his little bed with 
a bright color on his cheek; his fair hair all 
moist and curling, and the deep, rippling, 
regular breath betokening sound, healthful 
sleep. 

‘‘ Charlie !’’ said Miss Grant, touching him, 
‘‘Cousin Horace wants you.” 

‘‘ Does he: what for ?”’ cried the boy, start- 
ing up. 

‘‘ Thieves are after the sheep,” said Emi- 
ly, ‘‘and he thought you would like to go 
with him.” 

‘©Q, yes, that I should. Where are my 
boots? Throw me my clothes, please, Miss 
Grant, and I’ll take Cousin Horace’s famous 
old stick,—Mississippi, he calls it,—and it 
will do some service, I knew.”’ 

Placing the light and giving him his clothes, 
the girls returned to the parlor, where Hor- 
ace had been rejoined by Romeo. 

“Here,” said he, handing him one of the 
guns, ‘‘I shall give this to you; Judson don’t 
see well at night; your eye is clear as an 
owl’s, but don’t shoot till I tell you.” 

‘Sartainly not, sir. The boys is come” 

And a great shuffling of feet in the entry 
testified to the fact. Romeo threw open the 
door. Every man and boy were in eager at- 
tendance. Just then Charlie burst in, bran- 
dishing a remarkably massive and knotted 
walking stick of orange-wood. 

‘“Won’t this be of some service, Cousin 
Horace !”’ cried he. 

“A vast deal; in ‘unity is strength,’ you 
know; and Mississippi and you together 
could vanquish ahost. Bute,’’ he continued, 
beckoning a well grown lad to him, “ keep 


separated. Now, then, young ladies, good- 
night. Emily! do not get your death of cold 
on the damp balcony watching for me ; but,”’ 
he added, with a laugh, “‘what good ever 
arose from cautioning woman against curios- 
ity? it is inherent; is it not, Miss Grant ?”’ 
He was passing out of the door when a 
growling and struggling on the steps betrayed 
the unlooked-for presence of a huge brindled 
dog, fat as a seal, and with eyes as red as 
coals, held in by two little boys who could 
not manage him. 

‘“Who sent that dog here ?”’ 

‘‘Mammy, sir,—aunt Abigail, she saunt 
him ;—she say she know if its that ’tarnal 
creter, Tom Gubbins, arter our sheeps, Wha- 
ler Il be sartain to cotch him.”’ 

All laughed. 

« Tie up the dog, some of you,” said Mr. 
Effingham, “and bring him along: Abigail 
is a second Portia.’’ 

But this was not accomplished so easily, 
till Bute jerked off his suspenders and loop- 
ing them together formed a novel but effi- 
cient leash, and holding the dog, who seemed 
impatient as a race-horse, with his left hand, 
thrust Charlie’s into the wide pocket of his 
jacket with right, and keeping it firmly there, 
ran on after the others through the darkness. 
Each carried a weapon of some kind. Pe- 
terkin had a long pole, Judson a strong cud- 
gel, and Johnnie possessed himself privately 
of old Mammy Rachel’s fire-tongs. 

Horace was gifted with second sight. 

No sooner had they disappeared than Em- 
ily and Elizabeth flew to the balcony. A 
long hour of anxiety the next was to them— 
at the close of it came the loud report of a 
single gun and the shouting of many voices: 

‘Yonder he goes—yonder he goes; we’ll 
get him presently.” 

Cold drops started on Emily’s brow; she 
grasped her friend’s arm to sustain herself. 

“Has he killed any one!” she almost 
shrieked. 

“No,” said Elizabeth, firmly, ‘‘I am sure, 
I am confident he has not. Mr. Effingham 
may have alarmed, and perhaps hurt him a 
little ; but nothing further. Can’t you trust 
your brother ?”’ 

‘‘O yes, God bless him!” exclaimed Emily. 

In another hour, the party returned with 





Master Charlie with you; don’t let him be 


all the particulars of the chase, the agility 
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of the thieves, and the more substantial ev- 
idence of Tom Gubbin’s vicinity in the form 
of a round-crowned white hat, picked by 
Marshall out of a green-briar bush over which 
the fellow leaped in his terror, at the report 
of Horace’s gun. 

The sheep were safe; the boys had driven 
them up from the hollows, and now the oc- 
casional, musical tinkle of the wether’s bell 
might be heard as the flock grouped them- 
selves upon a rising knoll. 

‘“‘Good-night, ladies fair,” said Mr. Ef- 
fingham, pausing below thebalcony. ‘‘ Be- 
hind so impervious a screen as honeysuckle 
and Madeira vine, ’tis needless to say I can- 
not discern you, and yet I am as certain of 
your presence as if I were beside you.”’ 

«Yes, we are here,” said Emily readily, 
‘* for you know, brother, we have such confi- 
dence in your gift as a seer, we could not do 
less than prove your infallibility.”’ 

“T think you are a little disappointed, 
however, at finding your prophecy a correct 
one,’ observed Miss Grant; ‘and congrat- 
ulating you upon your success, we will now 
bid you good-night.”’ 

‘‘ Good-night,’’ responded Mr. Effingham ; 
“remember I solicit the charity of your 
dream-thoughts, however small the portion 
you allot me by day.” 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Some weeks wore by, and agrievous sick- 
ness prevailed at Hope :—a dangerous, in- 
fectious fever. Mr. Grafton had written for, 
and at last come himself to carry Elizabeth 
away; but she would not go. She said she 
could not possibly leave during this time of 
severe trial. Emily with unselfish devotion 
besought her to go; she so dreaded her taking 
the disease. Miss Grant, however, remained 
firm amidst all opposition, retaining her se- 
renity and her place. No one but Horace 
encouraged her tostay. True, he never had 
requested her to remain, but whenever the 
subject was mentioned, which was not sel- 
dom, his very silence betrayed the interest 
he felt in the conversation. His was no life 
of ease now. Many of his best hands were 
in imminent danger. Judson, his favorite 
servant and foreman, was thought to be 








dying—Judson ! the clearest head and readi- 
est hand among them all—now, alas! the 
poor head was burning with fever, the mind 
wandering in unreal realms of terrible fancy, 
and the hand forgetful of its cunning. Old 
Mammy Rachel, Horace’s nurse, and his 
father’s before him, who filled an important 
place of trust in the family, lay on the brink 
of the grave. Every man and woman on 
the plantation who could move was employed 
in nursing. The crops went to ruin. The 
tobacco, almost in bloom, was neither topped 
nor succoured, but remained encompassed 
by a rank growth of weeds. The ploughs 
stood idly beneath the great chestnut where 
the horses had last been taken from them. 
There was no rain to refresh the withering 
vegetation or soften the baking earth—only 
cold, heavy dews at night, and dense fogs in 
the morning rolling slowly off and leaving 
the atmosphere thick, heated and suffocating. 

Horace was up night and day; with the 
patience and tenderness of a woman did he 
perform the duties manifold of his present 
position. Nurse, comforter, friend,—from 
cabin to cabin, bed to bed, week after week 
he went untiringly. The stimulants neces- 
sary in the lowerings of the fever passed 
through no hand but his. No complaint of 
weariness escaped his lips—no harsh word 
or reproving sneer among the sufferers; but 
to Emily and Miss Grant he was severe in 
the extreme, and often wounded both very 
deeply in the presence of Mr. Grafton, who 
was frequently now at Hope, and the family 
physician, Dr. Ester. 

One morning word was brought by alittle 
boy of the farthest quarters, that Judson was 
dead. Horace had just thrown himself down, 
dressed as he was, having been up the whole 
night. He sprang from the lounge, and for- 
getful even of his hat rushed from the house. 
Elizabeth Grant followed. She did not lose 
her presence of mind. Perceiving Dr. Ester 
riding down the avenue, and flying to him, 
she hastened him to Judson’s dwelling, then 
returning supplied herself with restoratives 
and Mr. Effingham's hat, and proceeded 
thither herself. 

« Just in time,’’ were the words, as Hor- 
ace seized the articles from her hands, ere 
she crossed the threshold. ‘‘ Not quite gone: 
thank God we may save him yet.”’ 
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The crying of the children and loud wail- 
ing of the elder women were awful, but Miss 
Grant, though tears streamed down her cheek, 
did not falter or leave them ; there she staid, 
procuring what was wanted by the physician 
and Horace before it was called for; aiding, 
soothing, and quite forgetful of herself. 

By a higher blessing, and unremitting pa- 
tient and skilful effort, full consciousness 
was at last restored, and Judson spoke fee- 
bly, and at intervals. 

“God bless Mass Horace,”’ were his first 
words, “ give me his hand—you wont leave 
me sir? If the Lord please to take me 
away, be good to my old woman and little 
ones.” 

Holding the damp, dark hand in his, and 
shading his face, stood Mr. Effingham, but 
made no answer. Dr. Ester did; brushing 
a drop from his own black lashes, he said, 

“Yes, my good fellow, to be sure he would, 
but I think it most probable you will yourself 
assist him in doing it; your pulse is much 
better, and will improve every minute. Now 
drink this brandy, and then lie quiet, and try 
to fall asleep. Don’t mind Old Abigails 
whimpering, just as likely as not, she’d be 
lady bride again in three weeks.”’ 

Oh! Doctor, and-has you sich a thought on 
me ?”’ exclaimed the weeping wife ; a smile 
nevertheless illuminating her countenance, 
and this was followed by a sudden burst of 
laughter from the rest; a little hysterical it 
is trne, but of wonderful potency—even on 
the face of the poor patient something of 
brightness shone. 

‘¢ Now then,” said Dr. Ester, ‘‘ we shall 
do very well; let Judson sleep, old woman, 
and have done crying. Put those squalling 
brats of yours out under the trees there, and 
give them their breakfast, and get some your- 
self. Florinda, Airy, Chloe, Jane, Aurelia— 
go home,—‘ too many cooks spoil the broth.’ 
Mr. Effingham had best take my horse and 
ride on to relieve Miss Emily’salarm. Miss 
Grant allow me the honor, and sincerely doI 
consider it such, of offering you my arm. Jud- 
son you are much better; go to sleep.”’ 

By a few magical words, Joy took the seat 
of mourning. 


“ The angel Hope but just had come, 
The darkness to efface.” 





As Miss Grant went on with Dr. Ester, 
he said, looking at Horace, who preceeded 
them, 

“There goes as fine a fellow as the world 
ever saw.” 

And Elizabeth’s heart lifted up its now 
constant petition, that God would bless and 
make him a Christian. 

Emily, who had been terribly alarmed, 
met them at the door. She had been forced 
to remain, and attend toold Mammy Rachel, 
who occupied a chamber in the house, as the 
women with one accord had rushed down to 
Judson’s. 

From that day Mammy Rachel began 
slowly to revive, the crisis with Judson and 
with her was passed, and with the others the 
disease assumed a milder form. Horace 
labored diligently to retrieve the time lost in 
his crop, and, strange to say, it had not, as the 
end of the season proved, suffered so mate- 
rially as he feared. But old, heavy debts 
lay on the estate; some assumed for his 
father; some he had been so unfortunate as 
to go security for—these laid the foundation 
of the bitterness of spirit he occasionally 
manifested. Despair of clearing himself 
without the sacrifice of his servants who 
were dear to him as his own right arm,— 
preyed on his thoughts and soured his tem- 
per. He was not idle; he did not gamble ; 
he was not a spendthrift, yet the world, gay 
and beautiful as it looked, went hard with 
him. His was a generous nature, sensitive 
and tender, though its better qualities were 
concealed from pride, and marred by a jeal- 
ous tendency. Over his mind and heart the 
influence of Elizabeth Grant was far greater 
than he dared acknowledge even to himself. 
She was an heiress ; he was poor, possessing 
indeed property of large amount, but which 
only seemed by its amplitude, the more close- 
ly to tie his hands, whenever he would fain 
shake off the shackles of a debtor. Emily 
was his ward. As guardian and brother, he 
had most scrupulously refrained from the 
use of her means. 

‘‘T would as soon rob a church, as touch 
her pittance, poor little thing,” was his 
argument, whenever the seeming policy of 
such a measure presented itself to his mind. 
Oneday hehadbeen exceedingly harrassed by 
numerous and pressing calls on him for 
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money, and an execution was out against 
four of his best hands. He had been com- 
pelled to give their names, and knew not 
how the means could possibly be raised to 
redeem them intime. His chafed spirit was 
inflamed to a high degree when, as he was 
pacing hurriedly the long balcony before men- 
tioned, he observed Mr. Grafton’s carriage 
and liveried servants approaching. 

“Confound that fellow!’’ he exclaimed 
bitterly. ‘ Must I be annoyed by him too ;— 
what does he want here—to see my ruin and 
disgrace, and he sit smiling and safe on the 
upper side of the cursed wheel of Fortune ?” 

A small soft hand was placed lightly over 
his mouth, It was Elizabeth Grant’s. She 
looked at him withtears inher eyes, andsaid, 

“T but obey you, and perform my duty, 
when I beseech you to give up these evil 
words and have some regard for your soul. 
Oh! why, why, after all God’s mercy and 
forbearance, will you persist in this thing ?— 
and why wrong a noble and manly heart by 
entertaining of it such base thoughts as those 
you just now uttered ?” 

He stood quite silent and still; then sud- 
denly drew her before him and looked fixed- 
ly in her face:—he seemed to read every 
feeling of her soul. 

« Girl!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ will you drive 
me mad? Will you be the one to do this; 
to tempt me to a worse sin than that of curs- 
ing;—to kill myself? Listen to me. I 
love you;—you need not turn so pale; I 
would not marry you if every beautiful hair 
on your head was strung with uncounted 
jewels: a greater gulf lies between us than 
my fierce temper—Debt and Poverty. Shall 
you bridge it over with your fortune and 
goodness? Never! I love you;—why, I 
know not,—wildly, insanely ; for you I would 
die, but never dishonor myself. Go; leave 
me all that remains—my integrity !”’ 

And Elizabeth, weeping, bitterly depar- 


ted. 
(To be Continued. ) 


Eccentric Concert.—In the reign of Charles [X. of 
France, music was much patronized; and Mersennus 
gives a curious description of a viol, sufficiently spacious 
to contain young pages, who sung treble to the airs, 
while he who played the bass part of the viol, sung the 
tenor, in order to form a complete concert in three parts. 
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Some Etymological Remarks and Deriva- 
tions, 


Ed. Sou. Lit. Messenger : 


I have long hesitated to send you the fol- 
lowing inquiry, for fear.of encumbering your 
pages with a dry etymological discussion, 
at which some learned reader may ac- 
cidentally cast an indifferent glance, while 
laymen may avoid it altogether, chiefly per- 
haps from the impression, that it is presump- 
tuous in a foreigner, (which it is scarcely 
necessary to say I am,) to write on a subject 
which is better known to the natives. 

But many things, which to the native ap- 
pear quite natural, strike the foreigner as 
novel and attract his attention. 

Etymology, moreover, rests altogether on 
comparison, called forth by the association 
of ideas. It requires, therefore, some origi- 
nal stock and fund, to which reference can 
be had. This stock being the basis upon 
which all our knowledge rests, is, like the 
elements of every science, not easily ex- 
plained. Who is able to give a definition of 
a point, or a line, &c? Etymology farther 
resembles, in many respects, anatomy, but 
chiefly in this, that, as the latter can hardly 
be practised on one’s own body, and far bet- 
ter on dead than on living ones, so foreign 
languages, because they are foreign and 
somewhat dead, are more fit for etymological 
research than the native tongue. This may 
also explain why natives are generally not 
very lucky in the derivation of their own 
words. The Greeks and Romans especially 
prove this assertion, and I need only to al- 
lude to the famous lucus a non-lucendo. 

Far, therefore, from being presumptuous, 
as a foreigner I claim even the right of sub- 
jecting the English language to the anatomi- 
cal knife of Etymology. I don’t pretend, 
however, to have found the real and only 
cause of some incongruities and disorders of 
which I am about to speak; this I leave to 
more experienced and skilful hands. I only 
venture to place before learned readers some 
novelties which strike an attentive foreigner, 
and how he has tried to explain them to him- 
self. 

Ever since my acquaintance with the Eng- 
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lish language I have been puzzled, not to say 
troubled, by the words beginning with wr, of 
which the w is never spoken. Another ob- 
servation was this, that the same class of 
words have frequently their equally shaped 
and minded, but simpler comrades, which 
are careless or deprived of that superfluous 
head-show of a w. Such are wriggle and 
riggle, wrack and rack, wring and ring, 
wrench and raunch, wright and right, &c. 
The reason for this incongruity may seem 
obvious. As the w has never been spoken, 
it may have been disregarded in writing too, 
especially at a time when the orthography 
was not ultimately fixed. But the original 
question remains nevertheless unanswered, 
why the w is not pronounced. A third re- 
mark was that the etymology of the greater 
part of those words beginning with wr is in- 
sufficiently or not at all explained, even in 
the best and more recent dictionaries. An 
analogy further, with the words, mentioned 
above, as wriggle and riggle, &c., is offered 
in brim and rim, brig and rig, bridge and 
ridge, brisk or frisk and risk, (as in their 
French ancestors, brusque, frisque and risque, ) 
frigid and rigid, (and the Latin frigidus and 
rigidus,) prattle and rattle, pravse and raise, 
ete. 

All these words are by pairs as in forma- 
tion, so in meaning almost alike or nearly 
connected. I searched long for some reason 
to explain these difficulties and came at last 
to something that looks like a principle, 
which however I dont pretend to give as 
perfectly correct, but in the hope that if mis- 
taken, I will be corrected, and a subject dis- 
cussed which realiy needs some explanation. 

I venture to assert, that in words beginning 
with wr, fr, dr, pr, not only in the English lan- 
guage, but also in others, the w, v, f, or p be- 
fore the r are sometimes analogousand perhaps 
equivalent to the Spiritus asper or Digamma 
Aeolicum of the Greek words beginning 
with ». This Greek ; changed frequently in 
the Latin language into rf, as /irwp into rhe- 
tor, j%»80s into rhombus, etc. In such cases 
the ¢ seems to be rather the spiritus asper. 
But the ; not seldom changes into 7, prece- 
ded by the Digamma Aeolicum, the Latin v 
or F, which as capital letter resembles the 
Digamma F. (and it must be remarked, that 
the capital letters were the original ones.) 


Vou. XX—79. 











Thus ‘piyy: changes into fregi, fractum; 
seyéw into frigeo. The case is pretty much 
the same with Greek words beginning with 
a vowel, preceded by a spiritus asper, ex- 
‘oxépa is the Latin: vespera, éoria, Vesta, «4 is 
the German Wolke, English welkin (i. e. 
something drawn over like a curtain over the 
sky, as cloud from claudo or cludo, some- 
thing that shuts the sky, excludes the sun. 
‘édop, Goth. watd, Germ. Wasser, water. In 
all these words the spiritus asper is, in fact, 
the Digamma Aeolicum, whereas in  ‘Irxias, 
“Acéns, Hippias, Hades, the ¢ is a simple as- 
piration or h.* 

It can not surprise that 7, as a semi-vowel 
should have the same prerogative with a vowel. 

Farther, as w, v, f, b, p are all spoken with 
the same organ, being all Ladiales, there is 
reason enough for their change in the differ- 
ent languages, especially in those which are 
combined by the great law of commutation. 
According to this law, the 


Greek » changes into in Latin f, Goth. b, Germ. p, Eng. b. 
B “ “ce b, “ P, ““ f, “ p- 


- « ce 


which changes represent exactly the gradual 
and natural change from the aspirate to the 
media and from the media to the tenuis, or 
vice versa. The same rule prevails in the 
Hebrew letters—Beth (b,) Waw (w,) Mem 
(m,) Peh (p,) and Pheph (f;) and in all con- 
sonants which belong to the same organ of 
speech. 

Upon this principle, that a w before 7, in 
the beginning of a word may often be a kind 
of spiritus asper or Digamma, which after- 
wards changed into the different Labials in 
the different languages; a great number of 
words beginning with wr, fr, br, pr, or sim- 
ply with 7, may be easily explained and their 
origin more reasonably and _ satisfactorily 
traced, than has hitherto been done even by 
the ablest Lexicographers; moreover the 
etymology of many words established, of 
which the derivation is still unknown. 

I will commence with the words begin- 


* I don’t speak here of the third change of the spiritus 
asper into 8, (as ‘dds sal, Germ. Salz, Engl. salt, ‘édos, 
sedes, inip, super, and perhaps vids, acc. viév and son 
Germ. Sohn, etc., because this change was impossible 
before r. 
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ning with wr. I combine wrack and wreck 
and rack and rag with ny jms, fregi, frac- 
tum, nau-fragium; (Germ.) brechen, break.* 

Wrangle and brangle, (Swift,) to wring, 
with German ringen; therefore wrangler 
or senior wrangler signifies in the University 
of-Cambridge the student who passes the 
best examination in the senate-house, because 
he has wrung with his comrades for the pre- 
ference or rank. 

Wrap, perhaps from the Saxon rap, Engl. 
rope, Germ. raffen in Zusammen-raffen, to 
take together. 

Wrath from the Germ. rasen, to rage, 
French rager, all probably connected with 
trasct. 

Wreak, wroke or wrenked, wroken, from 
the Germ. radchen, roch and radchte, ge- 
rochen. The English & supersedes the Ger- 
man ch as in weak, Germ. weich; week, 
Germ. Woche; reek, Germ. rauchen. 

Wrench, old Engl. raunch, from the Germ. 
renken in ver-renken, aus-renken, the Engl. 
ch superseding the & of the German, as in 
bench, Germ. bank: stench, Germ. Ge-stank ; 
finch, Germ. Fiuk. 


richten to prepare ; richten, to judge and to 
direct a. th. Richter, judge ; Scharf-richter, 
hangman, and the most striking example is 
Gericht, which signifies dish “and court of 
justice.* 

Wring, wrung, is apparently from the Ger- 
man ringen; ge-rungen, wrung fromthe poor, 
dem Armen ab-gerungen to wring out clothes, 
Germ, Wasche aus-ringen; ring, German, 
Ring, probably from being turned, wreath- 
ed. Wrong seems to be derived from ring as 
song from sing; strong from string, to 
make tense, throng from thring. Wrong 
may have originally signified something 
that is not strait, but turned, crooked, and 
then used in a moral sense as the French 


tort and the German Unrecht, not right, not 
straight. 


Writhe, writhen, (old partic.) Sax. wridan 
I derive from the Germaen reissen, riss, ge- 
rissen, to distort, to pull, todraw. The ‘‘ /b- 
laut’’ or inflection from long 7 to short 7 shows 
that writhe is of Teutonic origin, as the whole 
formation and partly the meaning of the 
word. 


Write, old Pret. writ, written. Webster 


Wreath, Germ. Reiste or Riste, i. e. tortis| derives this word and the Sax. writan, etc., 


de filasse, a twist, as wrest and wrestle from 
wrist, Germ. Rist, (joint, instep, withers,) 


and ultimately from the Lat. rado. But the 
scale of its vowels and their inflections from 


perhaps connected with the Greek /i{«, asthe |long 7 in Pres. to short 7 in the Pret. show 


same part of the body is called in German 
Handwurzel, i. e. the root of the hand. 


sufficiently that it is of Teutonic extraction, 
as the so-called irregular verbs all are. There 


Wretch is connected with wreck, i. e. frac-| seems no verb to come nearer to writethan the 


tus, pnxrés. 


Germ reissen, riss, ge-rissen, write, writ, (old 


Wretchless and reckless with the German | Pret.) written. Even in meaning they seem 


rechnungs/los. 


to correspond ; the term reissen, though it 


Wriggle and riggle with the Germ. rin-|signifies originally to pull, to draw, has in 
geln, to move in rings like a snake ; gg may| many derivations the meaning of to draw or 
have been pronounced as the Greek yy or »,|sketch, as in d-riss, sketch; Reiss-feder, 


with a nasal sound like ng or nk. 
Wrig, Germ. racken, to move. 


drawing pen. A similar parallel shows the 
verb to draw itself, signifying to pull, and to 


Wright, (as ship-wright, wain-wright, etc.,)|sketch, because writing may have been so 
I combine with right, which just as the Latin called from the drawing of the pen or pencil 
rectus and rego, (which has its origin in}over the paper or canvass. 
toge, pége, pexrés connected with épy, work, Germ.} Wroth: I derive either with Webster and 
Werk,) and the Germ. recht, richten, seem|others from wrath or from froth («¢pés") from 
primitively only to signify to perform, direct,|the foaming anger, or with more probability 
adjust and are then used in a figurative sense. |from the Germ. adj. roth, red, the color of 
The Germ. richten, Richter, etc., especially|anger; the pronunciation of wrath as roth, 
seems to strengthen the above supposition ;|seems to strengthen my opinion, (vid. Todd— 
thus signifies ver-richten to perform; zu-|Johnson’s Dict.) 


* I notice with great satisfaction, that Webster is of the} * And here I may allude to a similar parallel in the 


same opinion. Vid. Break, Webster’s Dict. 





Latin language with regard to jus, broth and jus, law. 
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Wren, perhaps from rex, acc. regem; as 
the same bird was called in Latin regulus ; 
Germ. Zaun-konig. 

Now let us consider a few other words, 
beginning with r, or br, fr, or pr. 

To rap I derive from the French, frapper, 
to knock. 

Prattle seems to be the same word as rat- 
tle—Germ. rasseln. 

Praise and raise are undoubtedly connect- 
ed; the Germ. preisen seems to be the ori- 
gin of to price, or prize, both derivable from 
the Lat. pretium. 

Prank, 1 derive from the Germ. Ranke— 
tricks. 

Frounce, French, fronce, wrinkle, Germ. 
Runzel, Latin, ruga, Greek, péyx°s, seem to 
belong to one family. 

Frame I derive from the Germ. Rahmen, 

having the same meaning, (not fr. forma.) 
_ Frock, French froc, from the Germ. Rock. 

Brisk, frisk and risk belong to one family ; 
brisk is one who risks something. 

Bridge is derived from ridge, as the Ger- 
man Bricke from Ricken ; a bridge may po- 
etically have been regarded as the ridge or 
back of a river. 

Bridle, from to ride, Germ. reiten. 

Branch, French brancher, from the Germ. 
ranken; ch supersedes the Germ. k, as in 
bench—Germ. Bank, etc. 

Reach or retch, Sax. braecan—lI derive from 
the Germ. brechen, to break and to vomit. 

I could cite a great many more examples, 
but I fear to tire the reader. 

I repeat again all these derivations are 
grounded on the supposition, that the w orf 
before 7 originates from a cause similar to 
the spiritus asper or Digamma before the ». 
This w, or f, may have changed afterwards 
according to law of commutation into the 
corresponding media and tenis 4, or p; 
as ‘piyyyn, frango, brechen, break, wreck, 
etc., apparently show. 

D. B. 

Richmond, Sept., 1854. 











DUMAS’ LOUIS XIV. 


Louis XIV. et un siecle par Alex. Dumas— 
Richeliewu—Mademoiselle de Gournay and 
Racan—Her cat. 


One of the most agreeable works of that 
lively author, Alexander Dumas, is his Louis 
XIV. et un siecle no subject could be better 
suited to the brilliancy of his style ; and the 
union of coxcombery and gayety that appear 
in all his writings, would have set well on a 
courtier of the Grand Monarque. He is at 
home in that thoughtless, joyous society, and 
the spirit of the age seems to have inspired 
his pen. The most amusing anecdotes—al- 
ways embellished—sometimes, perhaps, in- 
vented—are narrated by him in a manner 
that would do honor to Count Anthony Ham- 
ilton, but are too often of a character to need 
the indulgence that the memoirs of Gram- 
mont, and the pages of Mrs. Jamieson and 
Miss Pardoe require of their readers. 

He begins with the last years of Louis 
XIII., and Richelieu figures in many of his 
light stories, as unlike the inexorable enemy 
of the ancient aristocracy, as Cromwell, 
looking for the corkscrew, or blackening the 
faces of his generals, was to the remorseless 
regicide. I have not the book in English, 
though without doubt it has been translated, 
and your readers, who have not met with it, 
may be interested in some anecdotes I have 
not found elsewhere. 

One of the frequenters of the Palais Royal, 
then called the Palais Cardinal, was Racan, 
a man of letters, and remarkable for his ab- 
sence of mind. The Cardinal used to be 
highly amused at the scrapes into which this 
quality led him, and the practical jokes of 
which it made him the victim. The day he 
was received into the Academy, all Paris 
was assembled to hear the address it was 
usual to hear on such occasions. He mounts 
the tribune, and taking a paper from his 
pocket all dirty and torn, ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘I intended to read my speech to you, 
but unluckily my greyhound got hold of it; 
here it is; you see its condition ; make what 
use you can of it, for I don’t know it by 
heart and have no copy.”’ 

There lived in Paris an ancient maiden, 
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Marie le Jars, demoiselle de Gournay. She 
was born in 1565, and at the period to which 
the anecdote relates, was about seventy 
years old. In a short account of her life, 
written by herself, she says that at the age 
of nineteen, having read Montaigne’s Es- 
says, she was seized with the greatest de- 
sire to become acquainted with the author: 
so when Montaigne came to Paris, she sent 
a message to him expressing her admiration 
of himself and his book. The same day he 
paid her a visit to thank her for her partiality, 
and they immediately were on such terms of 
affection, that she called him father and he 
called her daughter. 

The demoiselle de Gournay was an author 

and had published a book in the style of the 
time, which was thought to surpass in pa- 
thos every thing that had been written be- 
fore. It was called L’ Ombre de la demoiselle 
de Gournay. 
_ According to the custom then in vogue, 
she presented her book to the distinguished 
literary men of Paris, and among others to 
Racan. When the book was brought, two 
of his friends, de Bueil and Ivrande were 
with him ;—Racan flattered by this attention, 
said he should call on the fair lady the next 
day at 3 o’clock. This declaration was not 
lost on his companions, who thought they 
would have some fun from it. 

The next day at 1 o’clock de Bueil knocks 
at the door of the demoiselle de Gournay. 
Her companion, Mademoiselle Jamin, opens 
it. De Bueil wishes to see the mistress of the 
house. She tells Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
who was in her closet writing poetry, that a 
man has called to see her. 

‘‘ What is his name ?”’ 

‘‘ He did not tell me.” 

‘« How does he look ?”’ 

A well looking man, thirty or thirty-five 
years old, and has the air of one accustomed 
to good company.” 

“Ask him up, The thought I was pur- 
suing is a good one, but it may return and 
the cavalier may not.”’ 

As she finished her monologue he entered. 

“Monsieur, I have admitted you on Ja- 
min’s report of your appearance, without 
asking who you are. Have the goodness to 
tell me your name.” 

‘« My name, Mademoiselle, is Racan.”’ 


La demoiselle de Gournay, who knew Ra- 
can only by name, was extremely civil, and 
thanked him, that one so young and fashion- 
able should trouble himself about a poor old 
woman like her. De Bueil, who was a man 
of wit, made himself agreeable, and told 
divers diverting stories, which entertained 
her so much that she called to Jamin to si- 
lence her cat that was mewing in the next 
room. After three-quarters of an hour’s 
conversation, which the demoiselle de Gour- 
nay declared was the most pleasant she ever 
had, he took his leave, overwhelming her 
with compliments for her courtesy, while 
she was euthusiastic in his praise. 

In a happy frame of mind was the ancient 
maiden to pursue the thought in which 
she had been interrupted, and which had 
been frightened away. She returned to her 
study, but had scarcely entered it, when Iv- 
rande, who watched the moment, glided to 
her room. He opened the door of her sanc- 
tuary, and seeing her at work, 

“T have entered boldly, but the illustri- 
ous author of L’ Ombre ought not to be treat- 
ed as a common person.”’ 

“That compliment is well turned, and I 
will inscribe it in my tablets, but, may I ask 
what procures me the honor of this visit.” 

‘« Mademoiselle,” says Ivrande, ‘‘ I came 
to thank you for the book you have done me 
the honor to present to me.”’ : 

‘‘Monsieur,’”’ replied she, ‘I have not 
sent my book to you, in which | was wrong. 
I ought to have done so. Here, Jamin, a 
L’ Ombre for this gentleman.” 

‘‘ But permit me to tell you I have one al- 
ready. To prove it, in such a chapter is this 
passage—in that chapter this other passage.’ 

“This is exceedingly gratifying to me ; 
you are an author who reads all the new 
books as they appear.” 

‘‘ Certainly—and here are some of my own 
verses which | am happy to offer in ex- 
change for your book.” 

‘‘ But these verses,’’ said the ancient de- 
moiselle, ‘‘ are by Monsieur Racan. 

“Tam Monsieur Racan himself, at your 
service.” 

‘Monsieur, you are laughing at me.” 

‘“‘T, mademoiselle, I laugh at the daughter 
of the great Montaigne, at that heroine of 





poetry, of whom Lipsius has said, Videamus 
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quid sit paritura ista virgo, and the young 
Heinsius usa virgo concurre reviris, scandit 
supra viros.” 

‘‘ Very well! very well!” says the demoi- 
selle de Gournay, delighted beyond ex- 
pression by this avalanche of praise. He 
who has just gone away, was making sport 
of me, or perhaps it is you; but it is of no 
consequence ; the young will always be at 
their pranks with the old, and either way I 
am happy to have met with two gentlemen 
so elegant and witty.” 

But it was not the intention of Ivrande to 
let his visit pass as a jest, and at the end of 
three-quarters of an hour he departed leav- 
ing her fully persuaded that, this time, she 
had had an interview with the veritable au- 
thor of Bergeries. 

Scarcely was he out of sight, when the 
real Racan makes his appearance. The door 
was open. As he was a little troubled with 
the asthma, he entered out of breath, and at 
once threw himself into an arm chair. At 
the noise he made, Mademoiselle de Gour- 
nay, who was trying to catch again the 
thought that fled before the chevalier de 
Bueil, returned, and saw a coarse, farmer- 
like looking man, who, without saying a 
word, was panting and wiping his face. 

‘“‘Jamin,’’.said she, ‘‘ come quickly.”’ 

Jamin ran to her. 

«Did you ever see so ridiculous a figure ?”’ 
cried Mademoiselle de Gournay, keeping her 
eyes fixed on Racan, and breaking out into 
a Joud laugh. 

‘“« Mademoiselle,’ says Racan, who spoke 
in a thick tone and could not pronounce R. 
or C., dans un qualt @ heule je vons delai poul- 
quot je suis venuiti, but just let me take 
breath.” . 

‘Then, Monsieur, at the end of the quar- 
ter of an hour you have asked for, you will 
. at least inform me what occasion brings you 
to my house.” 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,” replies Racan, ‘‘ to thank 
you for your present.” 

‘‘ What present?” 

“ Your L’ Omble.’’ 

‘‘My L’Ombre,”’ says Mademoiselle de 
Gournay, who began to comprehend the lan- 
guage Racan spoke. 

‘‘ Certainly, for your L’ Omble.”’ 
“Jamin,” says Mademoiselle de Gournay, 


‘‘undeceive this poor man. I have sent my 
book to no one but to Monsieur de Malherbe, 
and he did not deserve it, for his unfair criti- 
cism on my writing, and to Monsieur Racan, 
who has just left me.”’ 

‘“Who has just left you,’’ cries Racan. 
‘T am Latan.” 

‘* You are Latan ! 
I said Racan.” 
The unlucky poet made infinite efforts to 
tell his name, which was composed of five 
letters, two of which he could not pronounce, 
which he so strenuously distorted, that Ma- 
demoiselle de Gournay was unsuccessful in 


I did not say Latan— 


her attempts to comprehend it. Becoming 
impatient— 

‘Do you know how to write ?” 

‘Do I know how to write? Si je sais 


etetle? Give me a pen and you shall see.”’ 

‘‘ Jamin, give the gentleman a pen.”’ 

Jamin obeyed—gave a pen to the unfortu- 
nate visitor, who wrote as legibly as possi- 
ble, in a large hand, Racan. 

‘“Racan!” cried Jamin. 

‘‘Racan! Racan!”’ repeated Mademoiselle 
de Gournay. 

“T am he,’ said Racan, enchanted at 
being understood, and supposing his recep- 
tion would now be different. 

‘‘ Look at him, Jamin; is he not a pretty 
fellow to take that name?’’ and Mademoi- 
selle de Gournay became very furious. ‘*‘ The 
other two,’’ said she, ‘‘ were at least amiable 
and pleasing, but this fellow is a miserable 
buffoon.”’ 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle, you amaze 
me: pray tell me what you mean.” 

‘‘T mean that you are the third Monsieur 
Racan who has presented himself here to- 
day.” 

‘“T know nothing of the others, but I know 
I am the true Latan.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know who you are,’’ replied Ma- 
demoiselle de Gournay ; “‘ but I know you are 
the greatest blockhead of the three, and I 
will suffer no such tricks to be played on me. 
Do you hear, sir?” 

Saying this in an impatient tone, she rose 
from her seat, and with a lofty wave of the 
hand motioned him to depart. 

In this extremity, Racan takes from his 
pocket one of his books, and presenting it, 





‘‘ Mademoiselle,’’ said he, ‘‘I am the real 
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Latan, and to prove it take this book and I 
will repeat the verses from beginning to 
end.” 


‘“‘ Then, sir, you have stolen the verses of 
Monsieur Racan, as you have his name— 
and I declare, if you do not leave the house 
this instant, I will call for assistance.”’ 

“ But, Mademoiselle’ — 

“ Jamin, cry out robbers.’ 


Racan did not wait for the result, but fly- 
ing to the staircase, descended with the 
swiftness of an arrow. 


The same day, Mademoiselle de Gournay 
learnt the whole story. Judge of her morti- 
fication when she found she had driven from 
her house the only one of the three Racans 
who was the true one. 


The next morning she borrows a carriage 
and drives directly to M. de Bellegarde’s 
where Racan lived. He was still in bed and 
asleep, but the poor lady was in such haste 
to make her excuses to a man whom she es- 
teemed so highly, that without listening to 
his valet de chambre, she ran hurriedly to his 
room, went straight to his bed and lifted up 
the curtains. Racan started out of his sleep, 
and seeing the face of yesterday, believed 
she was still pursuing him, and leaping 
out of bed undressed, ran into his closet. 
Safe there and bolting the door, he listened 
to what she said, and in a few moments the 
whole affair was explained. Finding she 
had not come to renew the attack, but to 
make excuses, and with the kindest inten- 
tions, he left his closet, and from that day 
she and Monsieur Racan were the best 
friends in the world. 


Bois-Robert, a hanger-on of the Cardinal, 
enacted this comedy admirably ; often before 
Racan, whose articulation he imitated to the 
life. Racan, throwing himself back in his 
chair, would laugh till the tears came in his 
eyes, exclaiming, ‘‘ T’est vlai, test vlai, lien 
n'est plus vlai.” 

The Cardinal was acquainted with the hero 
of the piece, and in this manner made the 
acquaintance of the heroine. 


One day Bois-Robert showed him the por- 


trait of Joan of Arc with these verses writ- 
ten below it— 








—Peux tu accorder, vierge du ciel chérie, 
La douceur de tes yieux et ce glaive irrité ? 
—La douceur de mes yieux caresse ma patrie, 
Et ce glaive, en fureur lui rend la liberté. 


‘‘Are these verses yours, Bois-Robert ?”’ 
asked the Cardinal. 

«No, Monseigneur,”’ answered Bois-Rob- 
ert, ‘they are Mademoiselle de Gournay’s.’’ 

“Ts not this the author of L’ Ombre ?”’ 

«The same, your Eminence.” | 

“Well, bring her to me.” 

Bois-Robert did not fail, and the next day 
he brought the Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
then seventy years old, to wait on the Car- 
dinal. Richelieu was prepared for her re- 
ception and paid compliments to her in anti- 
quated phrases taken from her own writings. 
She immediately perceived that the Cardinal 
was enjoying a jest at her expense, but not 
at all disconcerted, replied, 

‘‘ Your Eminence is laughing at a poor old 
woman ; but laugh on, illustrious statesman, 
all the world ought to be happy to contribute 
to your amusement.” 

The Cardinal, surprised at her presence of 
mind and the good taste of the compliment, 
turned to Bois-Robert. 

‘‘Le Bois,’ he said, ‘‘ we must do some- 
thing for the old demoiselle. I bestow on 
her a pension of two hundred crowns.” 

But,” said Bois-Robert, ‘‘ Monseigneur 
will recollect she has an attendant. 

‘* And who is her attendant ?”’ 

‘Mademoiselle Jamin, daughter of Ama- 
dis Jamin, who was Rousard’s page.” 

‘Very well, I give Mademoiselle Jamin 
fifty livres a year.” 

‘‘ But, Monseigneur, besides her compan- 
ion, Mademoiselle de Gournay has a cat.” 

‘‘ And how is the cat called ? 

‘* Ma mie Piaillon.”’ 

‘Well, let ma mie Piaillon have a pen- 
sion of twenty livres.”’ 

‘But, Monseigneur,”’ continued Bois-Rob- 
ert who, seeing the Cardinal was in a vein of 
magnificence, ‘‘ Ma mie Piaillon has just had 
kittens.”’ 

“ And how many kittens has she ?”’ 

‘ Four.” 

“‘ Let them have a pistole apiece.”’ 

And this was the same man who caused 
to be decapitated Chalais, Bonteville, Mont- 
morency, Marillac and Cing Mars. 
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A laughable story is told of Richelieu dan- 
cing a saraband before Anne of Austria, and 
there are hundreds of others in the book 
equally amusing, of which the one I have 
given may serve as a specimen. 


THE MOTIVE POWER OF THE BLOOD. 


Of late years scientific men have made 
more than usual effort to discover the minor 
causes of the circulation of the blood. We 
meet with treatises in ponderous quartos and 
light duodecimos, in the medical and literary 
journals of the day, and even in the daily 
newspapers on this important and interesting 
subject. The repose with which the scien- 
tific world has rested for nearly two and a 
half centuries upon Harvey’s great discovery 
of the circulation as the sole moving pow- 
ers of the blood, is in danger of a total sub- 
version. Its inadequacy to explain satisfac- 
torily the manner in which this fluid circu- 
lates in the various capillary, and some 
othersystems, is generally assented to, and has 
broughtinto requisition other forcesthan those 
connected with the heart’s motion. Eminent 
men of both Europe and America, as Car- 
penter, Liebig, Draper, cum multis aliis and 
one distinguished lady, Mrs. Willard, have 
endeavored to meet this demand; but though 
they have suggested ingenious and plausible 
hypotheses for the purpose, they have all 
been found ebnoxious to fatal objections. In 
the March and May numbers of the New Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical Journal, there 1s 
announced a discovery in animal electricity 
which, if not a mistake or a delusion, appears 
to the apprehension of the writer to offer an 
explanation of an adequate and needed 
cause of the sanguineous capillary circula- 
tion. If it does this, it must also do more. 
As the exposition of a general law it must 
explain the cause of many of the animal 
functions; and, indeed, extend the know- 
ledge of the animal system as much as any 
discovery ever made in physiology. The 
essay in which it appears is entitled: ‘An 
enquiry, analogical and experimental, into 
the different electrical conditions of arterial 


The importance of a successful attempt to 
elucidate such a subject may be measured 
by its grandeur, the reconditeness of its na- 
ture, and the quantity of fruitless labor which 
other minds have previously exerted in its 
behalf. 

The subject may be at once pronounced 
the loftiest offered to man’s unaided contem- 
plation. Though claiming to afford an ex- 
planation of the functions of nutrition and 
the capillary general circulation, it, yet, 
promises in its consequences to unfold the 
mysterious phenomena of life itself. Life! 
Who has not put to himself the question 
with an earnest yearning for its solution, what 
is life? Who has not looked upon a know- 
ledge of its nature as the highest within, and 
still not beyond the grasp of the human in- 
tellect? Endowed as we are with a com- 
plexity of structure and function which 
adapts it for existence alike in the present 
and future worlds, and receiving cognitions 
from both, who does not wish that he could 
see beyond his mere mechanism, and under- 
stand that which at present we know only by 
consciousness? Unravelling the intricate 
and mysterious thread of life presents the 
only accessible clue to an accurate and com- 
plete knowledge of ourselves. Whether 
considered as a separate principle pervading 
or as constituting a mere property of the or- 
ganism it is the source of all motion, of all 
sensation, strength, power—of all that gives 
distinction to animated nature. In man it is 
intimately connected, if not identical, with 
the soul—that source of the two great con- 
servative principles of our nature—faith and 
worship; it is the agent of the intellectual 
powers, and enables us alike, to examine the 
minutest particles of our own world, to re- 
ceive notions of distant, and even of invisi- 
ble ones having a future but certain opera- 
tion upon ourselves ; and, finally, as the seat 
of sensation it makes us participants of every 
pleasure and pain of the body, and of every 
emotion of the mind. 

Presenting all the properties of matter 
paramount in importance to man what en- 
quiry can be so interesting to him as the na- 
ture of life? That it is recondite and mys- 
terious is universally recognized, but this 
forms no objection to its investigation. Its 
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of the most gifted men of ancient and mod- 
erntimes. Aristotle, Galen, Harvey, Haller, 
Hunter, Bichat, Cuvier, Liebig have en- 
gaged in the problem—and their failure indi- 
cates that the mind which approaches a de- 
monstration of its nature is a very lucky or 
avery uncommon one. Can it have been re- 
served for a physician, ‘living in a frontier 
town of Florida,” to effect what men pos- 
sessing the highest advantages of position 
and intellect have been unable to accom- 
plish? And, yet, if an electrical relation 
has been discovered between the two great 
portions of the sanguineous system, there is 
in the attractions which must subsist be- 
tween them, a means of explaining some 
of the phenomena of life ! 

The votaries of ‘‘ the sublime art of con- 
jecture,” dissatisfied with its imperfection 
have been long characterized by a strong 
tendency to bring all the actions and phe- 
nomena of the living organism under some in- 
genious physical theory—mechanical, chem- 
ical or electrical. There is so much that is flat- 
tering to the pride of human nature in such 
a pursuit, that the sanguine and ingenious 
mind can with difficulty resist its attractions. 
The intellectual exercise itself is fruitful of 
many pleasures; when elegantly and logi- 
cally conducted it insures at least temporary 
reputation and, in every hypothesis of plau- 
sibility, there is always enough of truth to 
encourage its prosecution ; while, if the phe- 
nomena, as presented by nature, do not com- 
pletely agree with it, it is easy, by a slight 
invention, which may possibly be true, to 
produce the accord. But this temptation 
to gratify the human mind, and to eke out 
the supposed deficiencies or suppress the ap- 
parent redundancies of nature, render it in- 
dispensable that, before giving assent to such 
speculations, they should be carefully exam- 
ined. 

Electricity is, at this day, the favorite 
power employed by aspirants after distinc- 
tion to solve all the mysteries of nature. It 
has long been known as a property of organic 
in common with all matter ; nor is the belief 
uncommon, or ill founded, that it is a special 
and necessary property of the animal func- 
tions. But it was looked upon as identical 
with the nervous fluid, and as generated by 
the brain ; whence it was discharged through 





the cerebral nerves, and spinal marrow, and 
caused the phenomena of sensation and 
motion. Recent investigations, however, 
show that the existence of an electrical fluid 
in the brain, or any part of the nervous sys- 
tem, is, at least, unproved and, perhaps, un- 
tenable; and thus the functions of the ani- 
mal which present the strongest analogies to 
the actions of electricity cannot be found to 
have any connection with it. Dr. Gorrie’s 
plan of proceeding appears to be different 
from that of any previous investigator of 
animal electricity. He takes the isolated 
tissue of the blood in its arterial and venous 
modifications, and after comparing their elec- 
trical conditions with each other, he claims 
to have discovered that there is a difference 
between them—that though both give elec- 
tro-positive manifestations to the galva- 
nometer, that of the arterial is appreciably 
higher than that of the venous blood. This 
is the key which he thinks will unlock the 
door, and enable it to be opened to some of 
the secrets of organization. Upon this fact 
he appears to found the grand principle that 
electricity is the chief ‘‘ cause of the sys- 
temic capillary circulation and the function 
of nutrition ;’’ and in which we, who are “ of 
but not among” the medical profession, and 
have long been engaged in a similar inves- 
tigation agree in opinion. 

The steps in reasoning by which Dr. Gor- 
rie arrives at this conclusion may be thus 
tracked. He remarks that the anatomical 
structure assigned to the blood globules— 
that of three substances differing in both 
physical and chemical properties—authorises 
the idea that each is a simple electrical cir- 
cle, andconsequently a generator of electricity 
and that, as they abound in greater numbers 
in arterial than venous blood, the former must 
be endowed with the greater quantity of 
electricity. The difference in the physical 
properties of the two kinds of blood he re- 
gards as furnishing evidence of the same 
difference of electrical state. The structure 
and composition of the arterial coats, he con- 
tends, are favorable to the generation and 
insulation of electricity, while those of the 
venous are adverse to both. And, he con- 
cludes from the comparative chemical com- 
position of arterial and venous blood, and the 
general principles of electro-chemistry, that 
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the normal electrical condition of the former 
is always higherthanthelatter. In common 
with many physiologists he assumes that a 
motive power of the blood, independent of 
the heart, exists in the capillary system ; 
and he deduces from the foregoing analogies 
the conclusion that it depends upon the elec- 
trical attractions operating between the two 
kinds of blood and the intervening tissues. 

The experiment by which he conceives he 


demonstrates the certainty of this hypothet-| 
ical view is very simple in plan, though | 


somewhat difficult of execution. It consists, 
first, in directing a stream of blood from the 
jugular vein of aliving sheep, through a tube, 
into a large and insulated galvanic battery, 
consisting of two sheets, one of copper and 
the other of zinc, rolled into a scroll; and, 
after applying a conductor from each metal 
to a galvanometer, measuring the deflection 


of the needle thus produced ; and second, in| 


repeating the experiment, in precisely the 


same manner, with the same quantity of ar-| 


terial blood from the carotid: artery. The 
difference in the deflection imparted to the 
needle he states is about five degrees greater 
from the arterial than the venous blood ; and 
this difference constitutes his proof of a high- 
er electrical state or tension in the former 
than in the latter. 

Whether this experiment has the precision, 
and delicacy requisite for establishing a new! 
fact in physiological electricity may reason-| 
ably excite a doubt. It is evident that Dr.’ 
Gorrie has reflected much on the subject, is 
fully aware of the difficulties attending its 
elucidation, and has spared no pains to in- 
sure accuracy in the means he employed; 


but the character of the electricity he ob-| 


tained does not appear to be sufficiently dis- 
tinct from that excited by every combination 
of two different metals and a fluid, to be re-| 
garded as a property of the animal organiza- 
tion. 


Of the apparent verity of the experi-| 


simply punctured and the blood of each re- 
ceived in a glass tumbler, whence, after of 
course some exposure to the air, it was trans 
ferred to a small galvanic battery, consisting 
of a simple circle. When this battery was 
thus charged, first with one and then the 
other kind of blood, and connected by con 
ducting wires with a galvanometer, the de- 
flections of the needle, and the difference be- 
tween them were found to be nearly equal 
and similar to those represented by Dr. Gor 
rie. The experiment is accurate, but afford: 
no conclusive proof of a proper animal elec 
tricity. 

To appreciate the value of the experiment 
we must consider, as Sir H. Davy has long 
since shown, that the evolution of electrical 
energy in a galvanic battery is dependant 
upon chemical action; and this is always 
induced by the decomposition of the fluid el 
‘ement. The alternation of the two different 
‘metals with the fluid is no further necessary 
to the production of accumulated galvanic 
influence than as it furnishes two conducting 
surfaces of different degrees of oxidizability : 
and the production of such an accumulation 
would take place, if single metallic plates 
were connected by the two kinds of blood in 
such a manner that one of their surfaces 
| should undergo more oxidation than the other. 
If this utile. should meet Dr. Gorrie’s eye 
/we would suggest to him to modify his ex- 
| periment of the single metal and the two 
fluids by arranging them regularly into a 
‘compound battery of many small circles in- 
' stead of a simple circle of a very large sur- 
‘face. He would thus imitate to some ex- 
tent the complexity of nature, and, while the 
quantity of electricity might be the same, the 
'increased intensity would enable it to mani- 
fest itself more distinctly. But is it not evi- 
dent that if a more decided manifestation of 
electricity is uniformly obtained from arterial 
than venous blood, under equal circumstan- 








ment any one may easily satisfy himself) ces, that it must be owing to the former pos- 


without resorting to the difficult vivisection 
he describes. Having been long unprofita- 


sessing more than the latter ? 
If, then, neither experiment nor observa- 
































bly engaged in a similar investigation, we tion be fallacious, the vitality of the blood 
felt sufficient interest in the subject to repeat, | ‘which has been, throughout all ages, alter- 
though unaccompanied by hope of a satisfac-' nately believed and denied, has received an 
tory result, a modification of the experiment. ‘undoubted confirmation, by a demonstration 
Instead of introducing tubes into the vein’ of its attractive and inherent power of mo- 
and artery of an animal, these vessels were|tion. For the first time in the history of 
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physiology, the veil vial nature, or at least its | rouly medicines w hich are administered with 
border, has been raised, the apparently hope- | an approach to certainty in their results— 
less obscurity in which some of the organic admit of no satisfactory explanation of their 
functions were involved has been dispelled, ‘connection with disease. The treatment of 
and future explorers of the mysteries of na-| disease i is now, in fact, as it has been through 
ture put on the way to ascertain others.|all past time, a practical art having little or 
Viewed, simply, as the cause of the capilla- no reference to science. Medicine needs 
ry sanguineous circulation the theory is more! such a connecting link as the theory of the 
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plausible and the experiment more demon-' 
strable than any other explanation of the’ 
phenomenon that has been presented to our) 
observation. 

The author of the essay seems disposed to| 
limit the application of his discovery to an 


different eléctrical states of arterial and ve 
‘nous blood apparently affords. The eunitdich- 
|ment of such a difference presupposes a nor- 


| mal condition, a deviation from which may 


| 


If the nature and quantity of this deviation 


constitute disease, and a restoration its cure. 


explanation of the capillary and nutritive | can be accurately ascertained, it is easy to 


functions ; but why he has so restricted it 
we do not understand. If he has succeeded | 
in withdrawing them from the control of an 
inexplicable vital principle to place them 
under well known physical laws we do not 
see why the same logic and facts should not 
account for all the organic functions. What 


radical diffeyence can there be between nu-| 
trition and absorption, or nutrition and secre- | 


tion to prevent a modification of the cause 
which produces the one from also producing 
the other? From the general manner in 
which the laws of nature operate, it would 
seem that if ‘arterial blood has a higher 
electrical tension than any other structure of 
the animal system,” it has an attractive force 
which must operate on every other structure. 
Why, in passing through the brain, should it 


not originate motion, passion, thought; or, | 


acting upon the genital system, influence re- 
production ? 

In the course of the essay Dr. Gorrie does 
indeed, suggest its possible application to a 
general extension of physiological science, 
the improvement of pathology, and the es- 
tablishment of a rational connection between 
disease and its remedy. The medical scien- 
ces, at present, have no common bond of 
union—no direct communion between their 
various departments. Elegant accomplish- 
ments, they are necessary to qualify physi- 
cians for association with the educated class- 
es of society ; but, except in the few cases 
in which the principles of chemistry have 
been applied to the treatment of chemical 
disorders, they are of no practical utility in 
the curation of disease. Even the curative 
powers of bark, mercury and sulphur—the 


conceive that we may find, in the electrical 
| properties of remedies, a principle of thera- 
peutics of simple and easy application; while 
the relation of medicine as an art to medicine 
as a science would be placed on a certain basis. 
In illustration of this subject it may be men- 
tioned that consumption has been often con- 
sidered a disease having peculiar electrical 
or magnetical relations to the external world. 
Now, supposing that this view is correct, and 
that these relations are dependant upon an 
increase or diminution of the electrical dif- 
ference between arterial and venous blood, 
does not the administration of a medicine 
high in its electro-positive or electro-negative 
| state to arterial blood suggest itself as a rem- 
edy for this direful and otherwise hopeless 
| malady ? 

The intelligence of the age demands more 
real and less pretended science in the phy- 
sician. It requires that he should lay aside 


i 
| 





,\ the mystery in which he has hitherto en- 


shrouded himself, and explain the principles 
on which he assumes to remove disease and 
prolong human life. It expects him to fur- 
nish to the world some tangible sign by 
which he may be distinguished from the 
horde of hydropaths, homeopaths, eclectics, 
magnetic, mesmeric, indian, cancer, thomp- 
sonian and botanical doctors, prescribing 
apothecaries and druggists, and doctors with 
honorary, fictitious and imaginary diplomas, 
that infest and plunder communities. The 
learned jargon of physiology, pathology, an- 
imal chemistry, therapeutics and even anat- 
omy must admit of an evident application to 
disease, or the community will look upon 
|the literature of medicine as nothing more 
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than wordy hypothesis, the doctor’s skill 
plausible experiments upon the credulity of 
his patients, and himself, like the long array 
of quacks just mentioned, an imposition upon 
society. We can conceive of nothing that 
would more certainly elevate the physician 
to a position in which he would command 
the confidence and respect of mankind than 
the establishment of a connection between 
the medical sciences, and more particularly 
between the physical nature of disease and 
its remedies. The subject throws open to 
the physician a vast field for reflection and 
research. We trust that Dr. Gorrie will 
track out his own suggestions whithersoever 
they may lead. His investigations and- re- 
flections must qualify him for the task better 
than any other person; and as we infer he is 
a young man, because the young alone have 
sufficient ardor, hope and ambition to prose- 
cute such enquiries, we expect that he will 
not be deterred from the labor by the oblo- 
quy, opposition, misrepresentation, or scep- 
ticism, which he must expect to encounter 
as the propounder of a new theory. 
W. H. B. 


Baltimore. 


THE MODEL LAWYER. 


[In an address delivered some years ago by Lucian 
Minor, Esq., on the life and character of Professor Davis 
of the University of Virginia, the following description ofa 
model Lawyer is given. We have thought it would not 
be out of place in the columns of the Messenger.}—En1- 
TOR. 


LET US CONTEMPLATE SOME OF THE TRAITS OF A MODEL 
LAWYER. 

Suppose a proper foundation of good prin- 
ciples and good feelings to have been laid in 
his childhood; his mind, in all its faculties, 
to have been formed, trained, and stored, by 
studies with proper exercises; his license 
for practice to have been obtained; and his 
life as Lawyer to have begun. 

With a thoughtful regard for the feelings 
of others, (without one particle of self-con- 
ceit,) a high self-respect would constantly 
actuate him; a certain feeling of dignity: 
not the dignity that struts and swells, dis- 
playing itself in fine clothes, pompous lan- 
guage, or arrogant demeanor; but the dig- 


cent word, or any discourtesy, especially to 
an inferior. 

A cardinal rule with him would be, to con- 
sider the interests of his clients as his own; 
and, as a consequence, to keep them out of 
all needless or unavailing litigation, even as 
he would avoid it himself. As a means to 
this, he would rigorously cross-examine them 
about their cases: as rigorously, sometimes, 
(if he would elicit the whole, exact truth,) 
as he would cross-examine an adverse wit- 
ness in court. For so prone to self-decep- 
tion is human nature, that a client often 
wholly (and honestly too) overlooks a very 
material fact or point in his case—and a 
fatal one—till he is made to see it by the 
vigilant acuteness and integrity of his coun- 
sel; or until it defeats him at the trial. 

But the litigation being begun, he would 
exert all his powers so to marshall the proofs, 
of law and fact, as to place the merits, on 
his client’s part, in the strongest light; and 
win the victory if truth and right permit- 
ted. 

At the bar or elsewhere, he would never 
take any /ittle advantage of a brother law- 
yer; nor, of course, an unfair advantage of 
any person whatever. And he would always 
veil the ignorance or rawness of a young ad- 
versary, as much as possible. 

In his professional speeches, he would use 
no arguments which he did not honestly 
think fair, and relevant: and he would make 
it a point of conscience always to address 
the reason, or the just feelings, of the court 
or jury—never their prejudices. 

In arguing law-questions before tribunals 
necessarily ignorant, like our county courts, 
or before weak judges, he would never main- 
tain legal propositions which he did not be- 
lieve to be correct. 

In draughting wills, deeds, and other in- 
struments, he would aim at all possible bre- 
vity and simplicity : convinced that the lum- 
bering verbiage common in such things is 
pure quackery and pedantry; mischievou: 
in them, and much more mischievous in leg- 
islation, which is infected from them. 

On the difficult subject of fees, he would 
strive to regulate his charges with an eye to 
fourfold justice: justice to himself, to his 
client, to his brethren, and to the dignity of 





nity which is above a mean action, an inde- 


his profession. 
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Whenever he found himself mistaken in a!i 


immediately up in arms against their very 


law point which he had laid down, he would ‘benefactor, who proposes it. 


as soon as possible own the mistake: not! 
only to his client, in private, but publicly, in| 
open court. 


Out of the immediate track of his protes-| 
sion, he would employ his powers to forward | 


any cause for the public good, that the chan- | 


ces and changes of society migh* present to| 


him. If Humanity appealed in behalf of any | 
suffering class, he would be foremost in 
seconding her call. If ignorance prevailed | 
so fearfully among the people, as to threaten | 
the country’s free institutions with overthrow, 
he would strain his energies to make the 
blessed light of knowledge irradiate every) 
log-cabin within the country’s borders. He 
would strive to allay the rage and counter- 
act the perpetual unfairness of Party-spirit ; 
so as to leave the public mind cool and clear 
for calm, deliberate views of true public in-' 
terests—Did the Laws become so complex 
and voluminous that lawyers could not know 
them, and judges were continually losing 
sight of enactments and decisions hidden 
under their own multitude? He would ply 
his efforts to get them simplified and con-. 
densed: thus refuting the vulgar belief—far | 
more current than those imagine, who do} 
not converse much with the vulgar—that 
lawyers try to inerease the number and com- 
plexity of laws, in order to make themselves 
more necessary.—Did any prodigious evil, 
twining itself among the heart-strings of so-| 
ciety, spread moral pestilence—spread vice, 
and beggary, crime and death, through the 
land? He would breast the torrent mischief, 
though it caused half or more of his earn- 
ings,—and though, by resisting it, he incur- 
red the hostility and lost the patronage of 
those, who dispense nearly as much practice 
to lawyers as all other men put together. 





If his aims were in advance of his age, he 
would prudently veil their forwardness from 
the common eye ; lest the multitude of timid, 
or the smaller number of jealous men, should 
obstruct him. For the comparatively few, 
who are interested in abuses, have but to 
give reform the nickname of tnnovation,— 
with an appeal to ‘‘ the ways,” or ‘“ the wis- 
dom,”’ “ of our forefathers ;’’—and the many, 
who would be bettered by the change, are 


If our model lawyer but adds to the traits 
I have supposed, very great powers of mind— 
most of which may be his own gift to him- 
self—we might behold in him one of those 
benefactors to mankind, of whom not one to 
a century appears: “ Giant minds’’—in the 
anguage of a great Italian—‘‘ giant minds, 
that rise above the level of their fellow men, 
and stretch out their hands to each other 
across the interval of ages; transmitting to 
every succeeding generation the torch of 
science. humanity, and art.’’ 


ANOTHER VIRGINIAN LAW BOOK. 


We feel authorized by the facts to con- 
gratulate our people and our home publishers 
upon the number and character of the works 
recently issued which we can claim as Vir- 
ginian ;—works both original, and republished 
with various emendations and improvements. 


‘To this domestic list proper, we add one 


whose author, though now a resident of 
another State, once adorned the bar, the Se- 
nate and the society of this his native State. 
We allude to “‘ Thornton on Conveyancing,” 
by James Bankhead Thornton, of Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

It is a Digest of the Conveyancing, Testa- 
mentary, and Registry Laws of all the States 
of the Union; embracing references to the 
leading decisions of the supreme judiciary of 
each State upon these subjects. It contains 
forms of acknowledgment, probate, relin- 
quishment, &c., required and used in each 
State. The volume opens with a neat and 
graceful dedication to Judge John Y. Mason, 
now United States Minister, near the impe- 
rial Court of France, followed by modest 
and independent prefaces, describing the na- 
ture and scope of the work, and a succinct 
and satisfactory Treatise on the General 
Rules relating to the nature, execution and 
operation of Deeds and Wills. There are 
also in an appendix the most approved gen- 
eral forms of Deeds and Wills. In the body 
of the work, the States are arranged in al- 
phabetical order. The Laws of Congress 
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prescribing the mode for authenticating Re- 
cords are also given. So that it is emphati- 
cally what it professes to be, a practical Man- 
ual and guide for lawyers, public officers and 
men of business; and is copious without 
being voluminous. Its utility has been fully 
proven by the success of the first edition. 
We unfalteringly recommended the work 
when that success had yet to be won. Inits 
present improved and enlarged edition, we 
commend it still more strongly. One of the 
marked improvements made by the author 
is in the learned and interesting section re- 
lating to the laws and modes of procedure in 
the State of Louisiana. 

In the preparation of such a work, there 
are inherent difficulties, which scarcely any 
amount of painstaking can entirely surmount. 
For nothing but extensive practice can ren- 
der one perfectly familiar with all the points 
of Law embraced in so comprehensive a 
plan ; and no author can thus acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of the laws of more than 
one, or, at most, two or three States. But 
whilst the very wide scope of the enterprise 
makes it difficult, it at the same time makes 
it valuable and useful; and the members of 
the profession in -the various States should 
note and in a spirit of friendly courtesy, by 
private communications, or frank criticisms 
through the public press, point out such de- 
ficiencies and errors as they may detect, that 
the work may be brought nearer and nearer 
to perfection. No one laborer in so vast a 
field can escape imperfections, and subse- 
quent compilers may even be indebted to 
Mr. Thornton for their ability to avoid some 
inaccuracies, when if they had been the first 
explorers, they might have fallen into the 
same or greater. 

The volume is now presented to the public 
in the elegant style of Little, Brown & Co. 


M. 





ft We have delayed this number for a 
few days, expecting the arrival of another 
letter from the editor. That letter has not 
yet reached us. It will probably appear in 
the November issue. 
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Vol. I. London. H.G. Bohn. 1854. 


Tar History oF Russia, from the earliest period to the 
present time. Compiled from the most authentic sour- 
ces, including the works: of Karamsin, Tooke and Sé- 
gur. By Walker R. Kelley. In two volumes. Vol. 
I. London. H.G. Bohn, 1854. 


This second volume of De Foe’s works, uniforin with 
Bohn’s British Classics, contains Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Memoirs of Captain Carleten, Dickory Clarke, &c. 
Though the reputation of De Foe’s larger work has com- 
pletely overshadowed these lesser productions of his pen, 
they do no discredit to the author of Robinson Crusoe. 
They bear indisputable evidence of his handiwork, and 
are chiefly commendable for the qualities of mind and 
style betrayed in the volume which has stamped his name 
as immortal. The present edition is a republication of 
that published under the supervision of Sir Walter Scott 
with his notes and prefaces. 

Nicoline’s history of the Jesuits has ia a very short 
period since its firat publication, attained an enviable no- 
toriety. The work is elaborate, thorough and compre- 
hensive. It presents, however, but a one-sided view of 
the workings of this much abused Order, and the author 
has not done full justice to its illustrious founder. Ia 
this regard, Isaac Taylor’s work is fur superior in point 
of discrimination and candor. The volume is illustrated 
with portraits of the distinguished men who have figured 
in the annals of the Jesuits. While we cannot commend 
either the rites or the obligations of this association, or 
the letter or spirit of its operations, we would give the 
—— his due, and we fear Mr. Nicoline has not done this. 

Strabo was the greatest geographer of antiquity, and, 
as has been before remarked, it is a little remarkable that 
the work of Messrs. Hamilton and Falconer should be 
the first translation ever laid before the English public, 
and yet more remarkable that these gentlemen should 
each have been engaged at the same time in producing 
the translation without either being apprized of the oth- 
er’s work. The rival undertakings have been amalga- 
mated, and the present volume is the first result of their 
joint labors. The work will consist of three volumes, 
and the publisher promises that the third volume will 
contain an account of the life and labors of Strabo. This 
work is not a mere detail of the names of places and their 
locality—as the restricted sense of the term geography 
now implies—but in addition to these it contains a re- 
sume of the manners and condition of the various na- 
tions of the earth as known to the author. 





The work on Russia is a compilation, and will supply 
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a vacuum inthe English Library. Of its merits we are 
not prepared to give a reliable opinion. Just now, when 
the affairs of Russia are exciting some stir in the world, 
its aforetime history will be sought afterand read. This 
is proba! lv as good a work on the subject as any other. 

These several works have been received from Messrs. 
Bangs, Brothers & Co., American agents, through Mr. 
J. W. Randolph of this city. 





Tue Virein1a Comepians: or Old Days in the Old Do- 
minion. Edited from the MSS. of C. Effingham, Esq. 
In two volumes. New York. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1854. 


Another work of fiction concerning Virginia localities 
and Virginia customs. As such, these volumes appeal 
powerfully to our amour propre, but when to these we 
add the fact that they are intended to picture the Virginia 
of the olden time, they take a double hold upon our imeg- 
ination and may thus have hurried us into an over esti- 
mate of the production as a work of art. But we have 
endeavored to lay aside all the prepossessions which 
such association is calculated to excite, and to sit down 
calmly and judge of the merits of the story independent 
of these attractive features. And we have no hesitancy 
in pronouncing it equal, (we think it superior,) to any 
work of fiction put forth the present season by either of 
the northern publishing houses. The characters of the 
story are managed to admiration, and, in saying this, we 
pay no slight tribute to the art of the writer. Mr. Champ 
Effingham is a young and chivalric gentleman who is 
hurried away by a gust of passion, which completely be- 
clouds his reason. Through a series of adventures, and 
in diverse surroundings, the workings of this passion are 
portrayed with a delicacy of touch and a skill which be- 
trays the hands of a master. Eventually, the illusion is 
dispelled and his future career is more quiet and calm, 
occasionally disturbed, however, by the stirring of the 
waters, which heave and agitate, sufficient to assure the 
the reader that he is the identical individual whose for- 
mer history has been traced. Kate on the other hand, is 
a gentle, quiet, gleeful child, a ray of sunshine and joy. 
With her manly protector, the younger Mr. Effingham, 
they form an admirable counterpart to the character of 
the elder. Kate’s portraitis perfect. We speak of these 
the more particularly because they struck us as the more 
prominent. The etchings of the other characters are 
good and will win favor. Young Beatrice Hallam re- 
minds us in the drawing, of Scott’s Rebecca, and is 
equally worthy of admiration. These volumes are un- 
questionably the fruit of a practised pen. 

Wemay remark the very great partiality latterly evinced 
by our writers of fiction for Virginia history. In our last 
number we referred to two of these—the Youth of Jeffer- 
son and Leather Stocking and Silk—and here is a third, 
not inferior to either of its predecessors in solid merit and 
jn attractive materiel. For sale by A. Morris. 


Sxercues oF GENOA, Pisa anD FLORENCE: With a 
Description of the Cathedral of Milan. Translated 
from the French of Jules Janin, by Mrs. M. Harrison 
Robinson. Philadelphia Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
1854. [From A. Morris. 


Jules Janin is among the most brilliant French writers 
of the day. His translator has made an admirable selec- 





tion from his works, as a delightful occupation for her 
pen. Those in search of picturesque narration, abound- 
ing in passages of brilliancy and beauty, will not fail to 
find them here. Mrs. Robinson has performed her labor 
of love to admiration. Her English is as pare and as 
classic as her chosen author could desire it—and he 
should unquestionably find no fault that she has under- 
taken the task of clothing his thoughts in her vernacular. 
The book is well printed and forms a neat 12 mo. of near 
150 pages. 





ConFressions of A CONVERTED INFipet: With Lights 
and Shades of Itinerant Life and Miscellaneous Sketch- 
es. By Rev. John Bayley, of the Virginia Annual Con- 
ference. New York. M. W. Dodd. 1854. Pp. 408. 


The ‘Confessions’ comprise some fifty odd pages of 


the volume ; the remainder consists of a series of miscel- 
laneous sketches, mostly of a grave character, but some 
of them of a light description. The author has accom- 


plished what he has designed ; he has made a volume of 


interesting and instructive material, and we have no donbt 
his readers will be pleased to see other efforts of his pen. 
Parts of the work we read with much pleasure—and if 
we were called on toexpress a preference for either of the 
essays, we should point out the 16th, on Loquacity, and 
a part of the 20th, as in our judgment superior to the 
rest. The whole volume is excellent, aboun‘ing in ripe 
thought and in admirable illustration. We commend it 
to our readers. 





SHAKESPEARE’S ScuoLar: Being Historical and Criti- 
ical Studies of his Text, Characters and Commenta- 
tors, with an examination of Mr. Collier’s folio of 1632. 
By Richard Grant White, A. M. New York. D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 1854. [From A. Morris. 


Could the Rappers resurrect the spirit of Shakespeare 
long enough to superintend an edition of his works, they 
would save the world a vast deal of trouble, and would 
render a service which all admirers of the great poet 
would repay by an exorbitant amount of gratitude—not 
to mention more solid returns; but the Rappers are not 
inclined to undertake so useful a work, and, meanwhile, 
the world is left to grope in the dark as to many of the 
passages of our poet, which the more they are studied, 
the more profoundly obscure they become. Shakes- 
peare’s case was, a century ago, a bad one; if we remem- 
ber, even then he had been torn asunder by at least three, 
if not more commentators, who in most instances suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the public that they knew nothing 
about the subject of their comments, save its outer husk 
—its mere shell. One touched with compassion at the 
time thus wrote : 


Must I for Shakespeare no compassion feel, 
Almost eat up by commentating zeal. 
On Avon’s banks I heard Actaeon mourn 
By fell Black Letter Dogs in pieces torn ; 
Dogs that from Gothic kennels eager start, 
All well broke-in by coney-catching Art. 

* * * * 
Hot was the chace ; [ left it out of breath; 
I wished not ¢o be in at Shakespeare’s death. 


Latterly, the chase has been revived. Two years ago 
one Mr. J. P. Collier came into the possession of a well- 
thumbed copy of our author—the second folio impres- 
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sion—filled with marginal corrections in manuscript. 

which appeared to be nearly asold asthe volume. Forth- 

with he set up the chase, and since then the hounds, i.e. 

the commentators, have been in full cry after the devoted 
bard of Avon. This time there promises not to be a piece 
of him left as a relic for his devotees to worship. Mr 

White steps in at the opportune moment to defend his 
teacher—he claims to be a scholar of the great bard — and 
lays right and left uypn his assailants and pursuers. In 
other words, he is an avowed advocate of the text of 
Shakespeare as we have it and will guard with scrupu- 
lous care every thought, every word, every letter until a 
paramount reason is given for its alteration. In the 
hands of such a judge, Mr. Collier fares badly and deser- 
vedly so, “Some of his emendations,” says our author, 
“as given to the world by the printer of the first folio are 
very plausible, but these are few indeed in comparison 
with those which are an outrage upon the great dramat- 
ist and his devotees, the resultants of united stolidity and 
presumption, and not to be received into the text on any 
pretence or even worthy to be perpetuated in notes.” “It 
was bad enough,” continues he, “for Mr. Collier to pub- 
lish and support more than a thousand readings of this 
latter kind; but for him to embody them boldly in the 
text and publish a volume containing them as ‘ The Plays 
of Shakespeare,’ seems, indeed, as if he wished to furnish 
an example of the truth of the Shaksperian apothegm, 
that ‘ bad begins and worse remains behind.’ ’’ 

This volume has other merits save the bare review of 
Collier’s preduction. The studies of the poet by our au- 
thor, distributed under each play, seem to be an earnest 
effort to get at what his meaning is, not what it should 
be—and they are unquestionably, as he assured us, the 
fruit of many years labor and thought. We think there 
are suggestions here truly valuable, and to the stu- 
dent of Shakspeare we commend the work. It is 
printed in Appleton’s best style, on fine paper, and well 
bound. 





ProGREss AND Presupice. By Mrs. Gore. New York. 
Dewitt & Davenport. 1854. 


This, the latest production of a very fertile pen, is spo- 
ken of as superior to either of the former works put forth 
by this popular authoress. We have merely glanced at 
passages in various parts of the volume, but this has 
been sufficient to assure us that the characters are at 
least well handled. What they are, and what their mer- 
its we will not pretend to say. From J. W. Randolph. 


Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia. By Daniel Cail. In six yol- 
umes. Vol. 11. Third edition, to which besides the 
Notes of the late Joseph Tate, Esq., are added copious 
referenccs to Statutes and subsequent adjudications on 
the same subjects. By Lucian Minor, Counsellor at 
Law. Richmond. Published by A. Morris. 1854. 


On the appearance of the first volume of the edition of 
Call’s Reports, we expressed a favorable opinion of its 
merits. The second volume is now out and in every res- 
pect the equal of the first. The peculiar advantages of 
this edition consist in the notes of cases which have been 
added and the emendations of the syllabus of the cases 
reported, which are made by the present editor. Mr. Mi- 
nor’s well known accuracy entitles these changes to the 
strictest reliance on the part of members of the legal pro- 


fession, and we doubt net, that they will regard this book 
as a valuable accession to their libraries. The printing, 
paper and binding of this volume are equal to any law 
book ever published in the State. 





Woopcrart, or Hawks about the Dovecote. A Story 
of the South at the close of the Revolution. By W. 
Gilmore Simms, Esq. New and Revised edition. Red- 
field. 1854. [From W. A. Butters. 


Redfield’s editions are all well gotten up. They have 
a substantial, home-like appearance whicl pleases us 
amazingly. His re-issue of the volumes of Mr. Simms 
comes quite opportunely as it serves to revive those now 
standard works in Southern literature. Mr. 8. has writ- 
ten much and written well, which is no small praise in 
the case of so prolific an author. We shall look forward 
with interest to other volumes in the series. Every 
Southerner should own a complete set. 





Literary REcREATIONS AND Miscectanirs. By John 
G. Whittier. Boston. Ticknor and Fields. 1854. 
[From A. Morris. 


We cannot deny the excellent traits of portions of this 
volume. The author is one of the best writers in the 
Union—with the exception of Hawthorne, he wields the 
most polished pen we know of. But he has contrived to 
putas much of the cant of abolitionism in his book as 
possible—and he need not expect to sell many copies of 
his book south of the Potomac. There are many speci- 
mens of writing which should be preserved—but, we can 
not, we will not lend any countenance to a volume whose 
tendency would be to disseminate opinions and prejudices 
detrimental to the well being of the South, and to the 
true interests of the country. 





Party Leavers: Sketches of Thomas Jefferson, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, John 
Randolph of Roanoke, including notices of many other 
distinguished American Statesmen. By J. G. Bald- 
win, author of the “ Flush Times of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi.” New York. D. Appleton & Co. [From 
A. Morris. 


The chapters on Jackson and Clay first appeared in 
this journal in the form of an essay, and at once attracted 
considerable attention as the production of a vigorous 
and impartial writer. Weare happy that the author has 
presented them to us in this new form. The book will 
make its mark. As a comprehensive review of the his- 
tory of parties, it has never been equalled, while it claims 
and properly claims for itself the further merit of invest- 
ing the whole with a vitality which must render it attrac- 
tive to the general reader. The writer has unquestiona- 
bly adopted the happiest mode of communicating infor- 
mation concerning our political history, by a brief, yet 
thorough analysis of the lives and character of the dis- 
tinguished statesmen who have hitherto ruled the public 
sentiment of the country. The book is as entertaining as 
a work of fiction, while the judgments and opinions pro- 
nounced upon men and measures are moderate and just. 
In every instance, our own opinions are identical with the 
writer, and we caught ourself at the conclusion of almost 
every paragraph echoing his words as the trueexpression 
of our thoughts. We have never seen a work which 
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pleased us more. The author has accomplished all that 
he attempted in presenting to us a conci-e narration of 
facts, grouping them together in a compact and perspicu- 
ous shape and giving to the whole a fresh and attractive 
form. We predict for it a brilliant success. It certainly 
deserves it. 





THE FemacLe Prose Writers or America. With Por- 
traits, Biographical Notices, and specimens of their 
writings. By John S. Hart, LL.D. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. Philadelphia. Published by E. 
H. Butler & Co. 1855. 


This second edition of the work of Mr. Hart is very far 
superior to the first. It is printed on good paper and 
bound in the finest style. Its material is exceedingly at- 
tractive—though there are the names and the productions 
of authors here which we should have omitted in such a 
collection. As usual, in such collections, the editor has 
ignored Southern writers while he has inserted many 
from the north who are vastly their inferiors. But this is 
a matter of course. When we get a Southern literature 
and large publishing houses at the South, as we shall one 
day, the tables will then be turned and Southern writers 
will have full justice done them. Why does not some 
Southern writer of distinction get up such a work? It 
would have a rapid and extensive sale—and if Mr. Simms 
has nothing more attractive just now at hand, we would 
suggest to him the propriety of undertaking it. 





Captain Canot; or, Twenty Years of an African Sla- 
ver ; being an account of his career and adventures on 
the coast, in the interior, on shipboard and in the West 
Indies. Written out and edited from the Captain’s 
journals, memoranda and conversations. By Brantz 
Mayer. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1854, 
{From A. Morris. 


The life of an African slaver must of necessity be full 
of stirring incident. Captain Canot followed it, so we are 
informed, just a fifth of a century. He subsequently 
changed his mode of life, and at this time the author of 
the present volume made his acquaintance. From con- 
versations had with him and his journals, Mr. Mayer has 
produced the present work. It is written in a picturesque. 
dashing style, and will not fail to interest the reader. 
There are some chapters of value, giving an account of 
a Visit to the Mandingoes and Fullahs in Africa, and oth- 
ers unfolding the wars, the jugglery, cruelty, superstition 
and crime, by which one-sixth of Africa subjects the re- 
maining five-sixths to servitude. 





Cuesyut Woop. A Tale. By Liele Linden. In two 
volumes. New York. PD. Appleton & Company. 
1854. [From A. Morris. 


The scene of this story is laidin New York. Thechief 
personage is a Mr. Atherton who has a grand daughter 
on whom he dotes. The father of this child is a desper- 
ate villain who has by his conduct alienated himself 
from the family of his wife, the daughter of the old man 
Atherton. The child is twice kidnapped, and rescued— 
and eventually marries the old man’s choice. The ac- 
tors of the story are well managed—and its incidents are 
of a striking description. The reader is * kept on thorns’ 
sufficiently long to make the sensation pleasant, and the 
conclusion, in which the parties are fitly mated, is satis- 
factory and agreeable. 









Appress Delivered at the Annual Commencement of the 
Mississippi Female College, at Hernando, De Soto 
County, July 7th, 1854. By A. Judson Crane, Esq., 
of Richmond, Virginia. Published by request. Mem- 
phis. Priuted at the Eagle and Enquirer Steam Print- 
ing House. 1854. 


This address has secured the commendation of the press 
in various sections of the Union. The printer has not 
done justice to the writer. There are several errors in it 
which, in some cases, conceal the meaning; in others 
greatly disfigure it. 





An Essay on THE Statute or LimitTaTioNns, with a 
preliminary enquiry into the law of new promises. By 
William T'. Joynes of Petersburg. 1844. 


The publisher, Mr. A. Morris of this city, has sent us 
a copy of this work. Mr. Joynes’s enquiry into the law 
of new promises, is an able and elaborate discussion of 
one of the most interesting legal questions presented in 
the courts by continually recurring cases. The first part 
of the volume, devoted to this discussion, embraces up- 
wards of two hundred pages, and will prove of essential 
utility to the practising lawyer in every State in the Union. 
As a complete review of all the authorities, English and 
American, down to the period of publication, it can not 
but throw much light and information on the subject. The 
remainder of the work is devoted to the consideration of 
the Virginia statute of 1838, and of the English statute. 
The usefulness of this has to a great extent been super- 
seded by late statutes, yet, even here, much of the ren- 
soning and many of the cases cited by the writer, with 
his manner of handling them, will be of service. We 
commend the work again to members of the profession. 





An Appkess, delivered before the Literary Societies of 
the Virginia Military Institute, at Lexington, on the 4th 
of July, 1854. By B.J. Barbour, of Orange county, 
Virginia. Published by request of the Societies. 
Richmond. Macfarlane & Fergusson. 1854. 


This address has deservedly elicited warm praises from 
the press throughout the country. It is an admirable 
production and will tend to increase the already enviable 
reputation of the gifted writer. 





Mr. Henny Fuanpers has in preparation a work on 
“« The Lives of the Chief Justices of the United States.” 
The American Law Reporter thus speaks of it— 


“Mr. Flanders has fully comprehenied the difficulties 
and the duties of his task, and has accomplished it with 
great skill and completeness . His work will prove highly 
interesting and valuable to general, as well as professional 
readers. Its scope extends beyond that of a mere collec- 
tion of biographies, and furnishes an historical review of 
the times and the contemporaries of its subjects. Sketches 
of the principal public men of the time, such as Hamil- 
ton, Pinckney, and others, who, though not directly in 
the centre of the field of view, are within the wide cir- 
cumference of its horizon, are scattered through the work, 
and will prove, we think, a very attractive feature.” 





ie” Notices of other works received are, of necessity, 
postponed till a future issue. 


